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AN AGE OF FABLE. 


DuRInG the public agitation which just preceded the Revolu- 
tion, the times called strenuously for the best thought and 
genius of the people. Men, who, in other times, might have 
been poets or musicians, financiers, inventors, or business men, 
one and all threw themselves with the whole force of their 
genius into so affairs of their country. 

Every man’s peculiar talent was needed. Statesmanship 
was the order of the day. 

Among those whose services were peculiarly individual was 
Benjamin Franklin. 

From a hard working printer and shopkeeper—a shopkeeper 
who bargained indiscriminately in quills, ink, cheese, soap, 
feathers, tea, and old rags, he rose to a high position, first in 
Philadelphia and then in the affairs of the Nation. 

First widely known through his Poor Richard’s Almanac, he 
was soon marked as a prudent and sagacious patriot. - 

As early as 1762 he had made himself famous through a 
work on electricity. He founded the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Philosophical Society of Pennsylvania, and did 
many other things to benefit his adopted city. 

In 1764 he was sent to England as an agent of the Popular 
Legislature. There he did his best to uphold the rights of his 
country, and, at the same time, prevent a rupture with Eng- 
land. Plain and vigorous in his language, but with a ready 
supply of wit, Franklin probably did all that anyone could 
have done to preserve peace. At the time of the excitement 
over the Stamp Act the British Ministry sent for Franklin and 
— if he thought the Colonists would pay for the damage 
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done in the destruction of stamped paper, if the Stamp Act 

were repealed. Instead of answering by a burst of impassioned 

oratory as Patrick Henry might have done, or threatening 

violent measures if the act was not unconditionally repealed, 

as many another American would have done, cool-headed 

Franklin told the following story: ‘‘A Frenchman rushed out 

with a redhot poker and said to an Englishman, ‘ Will you let 

me run this poker into you?’ ‘No!’ thundered the English- 

man. ‘Justa few inches,’ screamedthe Frenchman. ‘ Never!’ 

replied the other. ‘Then, will you pay me for the expense of 
heating the poker?’’’ It is confidently asserted that the 

British Ministry saw the point.‘ At any rate, no more was said 

about conditions, and the Stamp Act was repealed. 

But an outbreak was inevitable, and in 1775 the man of 
moderation returned to America ready for war. To an ac- 
quaintance in England he addressed these characteristic words, 
‘* Britain, at an expense of three million, has killed a hun- 
dred and fifty Yankees, which is twenty thousand pounds 
a head; and at Bunker Hill she gained a mile of ground, half 
of which she lost again... . . . . During the same time 
sixty thousand children were born in America. From this 
data your mathematical head will easily calculate the time and 
expense necessary to kill us all and conquer the whole terri- 
tory.”’ 

Another of the strong-men of 1775 was William Livingston, 
lawyer and organizer of the Sons of Liberty in New York City. 
He wrote many vigorous articles in the newspapers, and main- 
tained that authority is derived from the people. In 1768 he 
wrote in the American Whig, ‘‘ The day dawns in which the 
foundation of this mighty empire is to be laid by the establish- 
ment of a regular American Constitution.” 

In Elizabethtown, New Jersey, Mr. Livingston built a beau- 
tiful home, which he called Liberty Hall. Here he gathered 
about him a brilliant company of patriots. John Jay, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, his own brothers, and many others graced the 
entertainments at Liberty Hall. William Livingston himself 
was called by the British the ‘‘ Arch Fiend.’’ They ramsacked 
and attempted to burn his house a number of times during the 
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war, but were unable to capture the master of the estate him- 
self. 

Mr. Livingston’s beautiful daughter Sarah became the wife of 
John Jay, afterwards the first chief justice of the United States. 
But while the Sons of Liberty in New York were doing their 
utmost to rouse the people to action against tyranny, this same 
organization in Boston was calling meetings and holding stir- 
ring debates. 

About Faneuil Hall cluster most of the stories of these 
times. The free gift of a Huguenot merchant, the solid pro- 
vincial building from the market stalls below to the grasshop- 
per weather-vane on the belfry, fairly bristles with the senti- 
ment ‘‘ Resistance to Oppression.’ In the hall above the 
market, where, in later times, Massachusetts statesman have 
discussed union, slavery, Armenia, and education, James 
Otis, Samuel Adams, and many another once woke the echoes 
in thundering denunciation of tyranny. 

What Boston was to Massachusetts, Williamsburg was to 
Virginia, and what Faneuil Hall was to Boston, the Raleigh 
Tavern was to Williamsburg. Here, to the old capital of the 
State, all the neighboring planters were accustomed to bring 
their families for the winter. 

In the Apollo room of the tavern many a gay ball was held, 
when stately minuets were performed mid the sheen of brocade, 
satin, and gold lace, the glitter of silver buckles and the sound 
of merry chatter between pretty little Watteau damsels and the 
college boys of olden time. Thomas Jefferson, while in Will- 
iam and Mary College, writes rapturously of dancing with 
‘* Belinda ’’’ here in the Apollo room. Never was society at 
Williamsburg more brilliant than on the eve of the Revolution. 

On the 27th of May, 1774, the Virginia House of Burgesses 
was to give a ball in honor of Lady Dunmore, the wife of the 
Royalist Governor. Unfortunately, a day or two before the 
event, the Burgesses passed some resolutions regarding taxa- 
tion and tyranny which displeased Governor Dunmore and he 
promptly dissolved the House. The gentlemen withdrew 
from the capital, assembled in the Apollo room of the tavern 
and re-affirmed all their resolutions, thus beginning the long 
contest with that staunch Royalist, Governor Dunmore. 
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The Virginia Gazette for May 27 records the dissolution of 
the House of Burgesses, and also announces the ball at the Capi- 
tol that evening. 

The situation was, to say the least, unusual, but the assem- 
bly was held. In the same room where Patrick Henry had 
once roused the echoes in his passionate denunciation of the 
Stamp Act, the irate Governor and his family were entertained 
by the defunct House of Burgesses. 

The year 1775 is remarkable for one other event, the intro- 
duction of a song into the musical literature of our country. 

Though we Americans are so disgracefully recent, though 
we have no Iliad, no Beowulf, no Niebelungen Lied, about 
whose authorship we may speculate and be studious, we have 
one classic whose origin is enveloped in impenetrable clouds 
of mystery ; one national ode, if we may so call it, which has 
more authors than Hamlet, more sources than the great river 
of our continent. I refer to the song known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ No less 
than eleven well-authenticated stories cluster about its birth, 
and two or three times that number obviously variations of 
the original eleven. We will not attempt to plow through 
them all, but casting aside much which is evidently rubbish, 
we can assume as probable history the following : 

Washington Irving discovered that the tune was an ancient 
Biscayan sword dance. It may, therefore, come from the 
Moors, or it may be purely Biscayan. If the latter, it would 
be impossible to guess how old it may be. Certain it is that 
the Basques were in a flourishing condition in Europe before 
the ancestors of Homer and Romulus began to migrate from 
Central Asia. Possibly, who knows, it was the martial strains 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ which inspired them to successfully re- 
sist that Aryan invasion, so that to this day they retain their 
racial characteristics. At any rate the air is a very ancient 
one, and has traveled through several countries. 

Kossuth recognized it as an old Hungarian air. 

Later it found its way to England, and the cavaliers used it 
as a sort of rogue’s march. Then, for the first time, were 
words joined with the tune, and the cavaliers called derisively 
to Cromwell : 
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‘* Old Noll now has come to town 
Riding on a pony, 
He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called him Macaroni.’’ 

Macaroni, be it understood, was the name of a fashionable 
club in sixteenth century London—a club of traveled young 
men who set the styles for the beaux of the town. 

Cromwell’s solitary plume in that day of feathers and ribbons 
was regarded as an awkward attempt to follow the fashion. 

Then comes an age of fable. In various places in America, 
in various months of the year 1775 various Redcoats were curi- 
ously inspired to write a certain set of verses in derision of 
the Yankee soldiers, and, I regret to say, claimed to compose 
the air also. Time would fail us to enumerate the authors of 
this song. 

But in the very first battle, Lexington, it was played by the 
British. During all that year little was heard around Boston 
but the inevitable ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ meant for derision by 
the English, defiantly adopted and played by the rebels; and 
finally, in poetic retribution, the sprightly march that signalled 
the opening of the war at Lexington was played now by Ameri- 
can fifers at Yorktown, and set the pace for the army of Corn- 
wallis as they marched up to surrender their arms to General 
Washington. MABEI, W. SOULE, 

Stamford Chapter. 


WASHINGTON IN FOREIGN PORTS. 


WHEN we least expected to see it, last winter in our journey- 
ings, we came upon traces of General Washington. I took up 
a guide book while we were in Trinidad, and lo, there was a 
record of Washington. He had visited the neighboring Island 
of Barbadoes in 1751, in company with an invalid half-brother, 
Lawrence Washington. There was a tender affection between 
them, and George accompanied his elder brother, who was 
threatened with consumption, in a search for health in the 
pleasant climate of the West Indies. It was Lawrence who 
named Mount Vernon after Admiral Vernon, of the English 
fleet under whom he had served in an expedition against 
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Carthagena in 1740. George Washington was then a young 
man of twenty. He had been a licensed surveyor in Virginia 
for three years, and had been commissioned one of the adju- 
tant generals of Virginia with the rank of major and the pay 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a year. He virtuously kept 
a diary while he was there, and it was interesting to see the 
paragraphs and also to notice how he spelled, or rather how he 
did not spell. The record says, ‘‘Dined at the fort with 
some ladys. It is pretty strongly fortifyed, and mounts about 
thirty-six guns.’’ A day or two after that he says he was 
‘*strongly attacked with the small Pox ; sent for Dr. Lanham.”’ 
The attack, however, lasted only from the 17th of November 
to the 12th of December, as he was out again on that date, and 
the small pox seems to have been a mere trifle in the events of 
his days. 

He goes on with his diary and his spelling league with the 
u in the wrong place, pleasant with only one a. But his 
quaint phrasing is delicious when he says he was ‘‘ agreeably 
entertained,’’ genteely received by Col. this & judge thta. 
When he left Barbadoes he says he weighed anchor and he 
spells it ‘‘ wai’d.”’ 

Again in Caraccas, in Venezuela, we come upon pleasant 
traces of our beloved hero. A plaza is devoted to him, with a 
fine bronze statue in its center, benignantly lifting his right 
hand as if to give a friendly greeting to Simon Bolivar, also in 
bronze on a prancing steed in another and larger plaza hard 
by. When Venezuela received last winter Mr. Cleveland’s 
message of the 17th of December, 1895, they flocked to the 
plaza of Washington and covered the pedestal of the statue 
with flowers—tuberoses, jessamines, and roses that with us are 
rigorously shut u> in green houses at that time of the year. 
Then they formed for a rejoicing march to the house of the 
American minister, General Allen M. Thomas. They covered 
him with glory as bearing the mantle of General Washington 
—and some embarrassment with it—General Thomas had to 
make a speech in response to all this enthusiasm of at least fif- 
teen minutes and in that time he must not commit his Govern- 
ment or himself in any way. There must not be a breath of 
war in what he said and yet there must be warmth and kind- 
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ness. Those of us who were Americans in the throng listened 
with bated breath. Americans are not trained diplomats, but 
General Thomas had had much experience as consul and min- 
ister and had learned his lesson. It was beautiful to hear him 
couple Bolivar and Washington, the flora and fauna and the 
lovely women of Veuezuela in one noble group and thus charm 
the hearts of Caraccas. 

The University of Caraccas has a room devoted to the relics 
of Simon Bolivar, their hero and liberator. His sword and 
his decorations, the trappings of his horse, personal belong- 
ings, a pair of riding boots with such small feet that I had to 
ask his heighth before I could believe my eyes. 

When I was told that Bolivar was only a little over five feet 
high, I felt better. But with these personal belongings, pre- 
served as carefully as they, are other things—the relics of an- 
other liberator. A miniature of George Washington, painted 
by Stewart, lies in a glass case alongside those of Bolivar, and 
also a gold medal, presented to Washington on one of the first 
anniversaries of our independence. This portrait of Wash- 
ington is on ivory, very well done, and the back is of blue 
enamel with a lock of his hair in the center under a crystal 
cover. Around the enamel is the inscription : 

‘‘Auctoris Liberatis Americanae in 
Septentrione nane 
Imaginen dat filius ijus 
Pater Patriae 
Adoptotus illi qui gloriam similem in Austro adeptus est.’’ 
In English, ‘‘ This portrait of the founder of*liberty in North 
America is presented by our adopted son to him who ac- 
quired equal glory in South America.’’ The explanation of the 
‘*adopted son ’’ is that the portrait was presented by the family 
of Washington, through Lafayette, our French adopted son. 
When Lafayette visited this country in 1824, we could not do 
enough to show our regard for him, and in the general interest 
felt throughout the United States in the struggles of the South 
American republics for liberty, it was especially agreeable to 
make them a gift through Lafayette, which was done with the 
wishes of Washington’s family. 
At a banquet given to Lafayette in Washington, Henry Clay 
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said, ‘‘ No French nation, no generous and disinterestered La- 
fayette came to their assistance (the republics of South Amer- 
ica); alone, and without help, they have sustained their glorious 
cause, trusting to its justice, and with the assistance only of their 
bravery, their deserts, and their Andes.’’ Then Clay gave the 
toast and six hundred men rose to their feet involuntarily, 
glases in hand as the orator poured forth the words, ‘‘ To Gen- 
eral Bolivar, the Washington of South America, and to the 
Republic of Columbia.’? They repeated the words after him 
as if it were a religious service, drained their glasses, and then 
broke forth into applause. 
Kate Foore Cor. 


‘ROCKY FORD.” 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, NEAR PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY. 


DurRING the last few weeks, and in the quietest manner, a re- 
markable patriotic undertaking has been accomplished and an- 
other historic landmark rescued from destruction and saved to 
ss become the rallying place of 
A loyal Americans forever. It 

) is the purchase of the old 
ww building at Rocky Hill, near 
| Princeton, New Jersey, once 
occupied by Washington as 
his headquarters and in whose 
% rooms he wrote his farewell 
# address to the army. It is 
now the property of Mrs. J. 
Thomson Swann, who made 
the puttin and presented it to an association which has 
adopted the name of The Washington Headquarters Associa- 
tion. 

The president of this Association is James Murray, dean of 
Princeton College. The vice-presidents are: Mr. Charles E. 
Green, Mr. Moses Taylor Pyne, Mr. Wm. M. Sloan, Gen. 
Robert F. Stockton, Gen. Wm. Stryker, Miss Eliza Howell, 
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Mr. Francis S. Conover, Dr. Charles Shields, Dr. J. Schenck, 
Mr. Bayard Stockton, Mr. Allen Marquand, and Mrs. Swann. 

The Association was organized December 1, 1896; these offi- 
cers were elected and then the property was formally deeded by 
Mrs. Swann to the Association for ever. 
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ROCKY FORD OF TO-DAY. 


The authority is vested in a number of committees, appointed 
mostly from the officers mentioned above, and consisting of 
committees on house, grounds, finance, etc., etc. They are 
all actively working toward putting the house and grounds in 
perfect order for the time when it is to be turned over to the 
public. 

‘This house, formerly known as the ‘ Berrien Mansion ’’ 
(having at one time been the property of Judge Berrien), was 
selected by the United States Government for occupancy by 
Washington during the session of Congress held at Princeton 
after its ignominious flight from Philadelphia. 
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The building contains eight rooms, including the room in 
which General Washington wrote his farewell address. It is to 
be restored as nearly as possible to the condition in which it 
was in Washington’s time, and the old kitchen, servant’s halls, 
and other outbuildings, slave quarters, etc., together with the 
projecting roof and the *two-story porches back and front and 
single porches at the sides are all to be added again, so that, in 
visiting it, one can really fancy oneself back in ‘‘ the times that 
tried men’s souls.”’ 

The rooms have been apportioned for care and furnishing, in 
the manner of the rooms at Mt. Vernon, to five surrounding 
villages, with the exception of Washington's own room, which 
is to be open to appropriate contributions from all who may 
wish to send from any part of the Union. 

This room has invariably been called the ‘! Blue Room,”’ 
owing to the woodwork having always been painted a delicate 
shade of blue. 

Princeton has undertaken the care and furnishing of the 
parlor with the adjoining ‘‘chamber,’’ enly reached through 
the parlor, as is the case in so many houses of that period. 
Trent Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, is to 
care for the dining room, Rocky Hill has taken the large bed 
room, and Lawrenceville has also a bed room. In addition 
there is to be a gentleman’s lounging room and a registrar’s 
room. 

Great interest and enthusiasm are manifest throughout the 
State by all, rich and poor, old and young, and in all condi- 
tions of life, and contributions, including beautiful old furni- 
ture, rare china and curios, have been sent in most lavishly 
and often from the most unexpected quarters and where one 
would least have looked for them. 

Many charming incidents will tell of the great pride felt by 
all the citizens of the Commonwealth alike, as, for instance, 
when the public school children of the tiny village of Rocky 
Hill expressed their wish that they should be permitted to 
donate the flag to float over the restored headquarters ; and, in 
another case, when the children of the public and other 
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schools of Princeton asked leave to present the flagstaff from 
which this emblem of our Nation’s glory is to be unfurled. 

This flagstaff is to be an exact reproduction of the one at 
Fort Washington,* New York, a liberty cap surmounting the 
American eagle and painted in the Continental colors, buff and 
blue. The formal opening of the old headquarters is to take 
place the middle of next May, after which it is to serve as a 
rallying place for all loyal Americans, whether members of the 
hereditary patriotic societies or not. There will be addresses 
made by distinguished speakers and au important feature will 
be the May-dance around the flagpole, in which the contribut- 
ing school children are to take an active part. 

It only remains to say that the name ‘‘ Rocky Ford.’’ has 
been chosen in preference to the modern ‘‘ Rocky Hill,’’ by 
which latter designation the village is known. This was done 
in order to restore the historic name used by Washington, in 
whose time it designated the ford of a stream which was later 
utilized and lost in the canal. 

Kate T. W. TITTMann. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE AT PARIS. 


IN our recent studies of revolutionary history we have paid 
much attention to the great battles of the war, reviewing them 
in detail, and observing their anniversaries. Such events ap- 
peal strongly to the memory and imagination, but in the light 
of history the negotiations that go on in the council chambers 
of nations when peace has been declared are not secondary in 
interest or importance to the hard-fought contests on battle- 
fields. 

The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown virtually ended 
the war, but the fate of our country was peculiarly entangled in 
the affairs of Europe, and it was the grand work of our states- 
men at Paris during the peace that ensued that secured to us 
the independence and liberties we enjoy to-day. 

Between the close of the war, in 1781, and the signing of the 
treaty of peace, in 1782, there was a prolonged and intricate 
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negotiation when it was for a time uncertain whether England 
would ever admit our independence, or whether a basis of peace 
would not have to be found in some other way. 

The scene of the conflict was on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and the central figure was that famous monarch King 
George III. His peculiar characteristics, too well known to 
call for mention, made him a difficult person with whom to 
treat. Though the British armies had surrendered, no idea of 
acknowledging American independence had taken possession 0 
King George. It was hoped that the representatives of Eng- 
land ana America would be able to settle the relations of the 
countries on a firm footing immediately on the close of the 
war, but the King obstinately refused to treat with the Ameri- 
cans, except as ‘‘Colonists.’’ In the light of subsequent his- 
tory, this attitude of the old King causes a smile, for he might 
as well have stood on the shore and lifted his foot against the 
incoming tide as attempt to stay the onward march of Amer- 
ican independence. After nearly two years of resistance, of 
long drawn out parliamentary debates, of pleadings and nego- 
tiations too intricate to be even touched upon here, he was 
moved to make a speech in Parliament, in which he said he 
had attempted entire reconciliation with the ‘‘Colonies,’’ and 
having failed, he had gone the full length of the powers vested 
in him and had ‘‘ offered’’ to declare them free and independent 
States. The speech proceeded as follows: ‘‘In thus admit- 
ting their separation from the Crown, I have sacrificed every 
consideration of my own to the wishes of the people. I make 
it my humble prayer that America may be free from those evils 
which have formerly proved in the mother country how essen- 
tial monarchy is to the enjoyment of constitutional liberty.”’ 

The fall of Lord North’s ministry in 1782 had as much to do 
with the settlement of affairs as any event of the year. This 
was very significant, for it meant the coming into power of 
those who were as friendly to American interests as any on this 
side of the ocean—the Duke of Richmond, Edmund Burke, 
Charles Fox, and Lord Shelburne. Lord North said privately 
that he had often been accused of issuing lying bulletins, but 
never had he told so big'a lie as when he said, ‘‘ His Majesty 
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has been pleased to appoint ’’ anew ministry. It was a bitter 
pill for King George to swallow. 

Let us refer briefly to our own relations with the other 
powers of Europe. If it is true that no man liveth to himself, 
it is equally true that no nation has a history of its own, but 
bears its part in a world-wide movement. The events of his- 
tory are so interwoven that we cannot consider one nation with- 
out the many. 

America had had, as you know, a treaty of alliance with 


France, had long been represented at its court and had received ~ 


untold help from this country during the war. 

France was as liberal of friendship and good services as Eng- 
land of tyranny and cruelty, and the policy of our great states- 
man, Franklin, was to stand by with France against the com- 
mon foe, England. As early as 1779 Congress had received 
from France intimation that it would be well to havean envoy 
in Europe empowered to treat for peace there, and John Adams 
had been sent. France was ruled at this time by King Louis 
XVI, but it was wholly with his minister, de Vergennes, about 
whose character and aims there is great diversity of opinion, 
that the American commissioners had to deal. It is certain 
that he was diplomatic and far-sighted, liking no country but 
France, hating no country but England. Like some politi- 
cians of the present day he was firm in the belief that ‘‘ honesty 
had no place in politics.’’ He was willing to help America 
only in so far as he could injure England. Mr. Adams under- 
stood this wily diplomat; Mr. Franklin did not, and thereby 
arose dissensions and difficulties among the commissioners. 
The attitude of France toward America is a fruitful theme for 
discussion with historians. There are pages, nay chapters, de- 
voted to these questions, whether France was really friendly at 
heart to American interest and to what extent are we indebted 
to France. But one or two conclusions may safely be reached. 
It is certain that France, whatever the motive, gave us timely 
and generous aid, and that the French nation at large was 
friendly to our interests whether her rulers were or not. We 
cannot think of the course pursued by this country in the time 
of America’s peril without feeling a thrill of gratitude. As to 
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the motives underlying ‘the conduct of nations or individuals, 
who is competent to speak ? 

In addition to the difficulties that our commissioners met 
because of England’s ill will and obstinancy and France’s 
manysidedness, there were complications with Spain. As an 
ally of France, Spain had given us some assistance during the 
war, at the close of which she demanded American land as a 
reward and was also determined to prevent navigation of the 
Mississippi through Spanish territory. This was an added 
complication and delayed the treaty of peace so eagerly longed 
for by the Americans. 

From Holland America received recognition of independence 
and a free commercial treaty. This strengthened America’s 
position in the eyes of Europe and gave additional consequence 
to our minister, John Adams, who had procured it. 

Finally the American commissioners—Adams, Franklin, 
and Jay—de Vergennes representing Louis XVI, and Lords 
Shelburne, Fox, and Oswald from England, met in Paris in 
1782 and negotiations for peace began. Our commissioners 
had peculiar trials before them and had more to dread from 
their allies than from their foes, for France was covertly 
leagued with Spain concerning the Mississippi navigation and 
was also attempting secret treaties with England. 

The necessary questions to be treated by this body of men 
aside from that of American independence were the fisheries 
question, the boundaries of the United States, the navigation 
of the Mississippi, the indemnity granted by England to the 
sufferers in the war, and other matters of less importance. It 
has been stated that England hindered all efforts toward a 
treaty by her determination to consider the Americans as ‘‘ Col- 
onists.’’ It is interesting to read that a courteous, diplomatic 
letter sent by Jay at a critical time had much to do with the 
final concession of King George. In this letter Jay suggested 
that ‘‘ it was incompatible with the dignity of a King to nego- 
tiate except with an independent power, and that the obstacle 
should be removed by his majesty.’’ Soon messengers were 
sent to France empowered to treat with the ‘‘ Thirteen United 
States of America.’’ Thus did the King tacitly admit their 
jndependence and a point was gained. The question of the 
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fisheries was of importance to Massachusetts, for this was the 
great industry of her people. France would have had all the 
States shut out from their privileges, and Adams, as the repre- 
sentative of New England interests, had a hard and bitter 
fight. In the end he conquered and the right to the fisheries 
became then and has since remained a part of the national 
property. 

The important question of the Western boundaries was par- 
ticularly Jay’s concern. Do we realize how small was the 
area called the United States at this period? Nearly the whole 
of the population was confined to the Eastern seaboard. New 
York State, west of Schenectady corn fields, was an Indian 
country. Every State bordered upon the ocean or its tide- 
waters. Spain and France wished the States to remain con- 
fined between the Alleghenies and the sea. But the Ameri- 
cans looked with longing eyes to the great lands west of the 
mountains, so the question of the boundaries was a burning 
one. The navigation of the Mississippi particularly concerned 
Spain, who zealously guarded the mouth of this river and the 
Gulf coast. 

Upon the question of indemnification the fight was waged 
with zeal by all. The settlement was finally effected by the 
ingenuity and diplomacy of Franklin. And this is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. American independence was 
conceded and later Adams, when in London, had the rare for- 
tune to witness the confession made to Parliament by King 
George himself that he had ‘‘ made a treaty of peace,’’ not 
with the ‘‘ Colonists,’’ but ‘‘ with the independent States of 
North America.’’ 

The fisheries and boundary questions were satisfactorily 
settled through the tact and wisdom of Adams and Jay. The 
Americans got all the English had in their power to grant con- 
cerning the Mississippi navigation, and on the question of com- 
pensation the English yielded once more. There was brilliant 
work on the part of the American commissioners and we would 
think they had earned the gratitude of their countrymen. In 
time, honor was given where honor was due, but that there 
was some discontent at the time is proven by a letter written 
by Franklin in which he says, ‘‘ I have never yet known of a 
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peace made that did not occasion a great deal of popular 
clamor and censure on both sides, so that the blessing promised 
to peacemakers, I fancy, relates to the zex¢ world, for in ¢his 
they seem to have a greater chance of being cursed.’’ 

Fiske says, ‘‘On the part of the Americans the treaty of 
Paris was one of the most brilliant triumphs of modern diplo- 
macy. Had the affair been managed by men of ordinary ability, 
some of the greatest results of the war would have been lost ; 
the new republic would have been cooped up between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Allegheny Mountains; our westward 
expansion would have been impossible without further war 
with European powers, and the formation of our Federal 
Union would have been delayed if not altogether prevented.’’ 

All the gratitude the American people had to bestow be- 
longed to the commissioners, for their wisdom, integrity, and 
patriotism had brought our country through a most perilous 
and critical period. Surely, as has been said of other great 
men, ‘‘ They were born in the right place and in just the nick 
of time.’’ As a result of their long labors, on the 30th of 
November, 1782, they had the pleasure of setting their hands 
to the most important treaty the United States has ever made 
or is likely to make, for it embodied the complete and final 
recognition of American independence. 

Mrs. CHARLES J. PARKER, 
Historian Esther Stanley Chapter, 
New Britain, Conn. 


EARLY TIMES IN SUMNER COUNTY. 


IN searching the history of Tennessee we find the early set- 
tlers of Sumner County a brave, self-sacrificing people, who, 
after undergoing many hardships, trials, and deprivations, suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing the Indians, and securing as their home 
the garden spot, as their descendants now think, of the most 
beautiful State in the Union. This section of which having 
been first invaded in 1771 by a party of bold men bent on ad- 
venture, who penetrated into the wilds of the forest, along the 
banks of the Cumberland, and found a land so prolific of wild 
game, that they heralded its frame throughout North Carolina 
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and Virginia, inducing a little colony to return with them 
several years later, and build forts under the leadership of 
Bledsoe, Mansker, and several others of their bravest and most 
reckless men at such points as promised greatest protection 
from the enemy. These bold pioneers were not suffered long, 
however, to till the land and enjoy the hunt, as the Indians 
soon raided their stations, destroyed their corn, and killed their 
men, driving them from place to place, and causing such dis- 
tress that, had not other immigrants added to the number, and 
other forts been built, there would doubtless not have been a 
man left to tell of their exploits. 

As it was, of the various forts afterwards built in Sumner 
County, from 1782 until the close of the Indian war in 1795, 
only three are supposed to have stood. Bledsoe’s Lick, one of 
the number, still bears its monuments of primeval days in the 
Indian mounds, about which there has been so much contro- 
versy, some historians claiming them to be of a much earlier 
date, and that they were built by a more intelligent and re- 
ligious race that inhabited this country for many centuries, be- 
ing eventually driven out by an inferior people who overpowered 
them in numbers. This, however, we accept as tradition, 
thqugh the many trophies found on our farms, some of which 
are now on exhibition in the Historical Society in Nashville, 
Tennessee, we preserve as relics of the Indian wars, which had 
increased so in hostility in 1781 that our little colonies de- 
spaired, and would have attempted to reach their former homes 
had not North Carolina come to their aid at the close of the 
Revolutionary War about this time, and sent out, in 1787, a 
battalion of men, who left them, at the expiration of two years, 
feeling that they were growing iti power. In fact immigration 
so increased after this that it became necessary to build new 
roads for the convenience of the vast multitudes that over- 
flowed the country in search of homes, and as these homes 
were built up, the settlers felt the need of separating them- 
selves from North Carolina and establishing a rule of their 
own. Governor Blount interested himself in their behalf, and 
through his efforts another State was ceded to the Union in 
1796, the name Tennessee being suggested by General meine 
as many of his admirers like to think. 
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The county having been established in 1786, by an act of 
the General Assembly of North Carolina, was called Sumner, 
through compliment to Col. Jethro Sumner, who had so re- 
cently distinguished himself in the Revolutionary War, and 
was reduced to its constitutional limits in 1799, now compris- 
ing an area of five hundred square miles. As every county 
must have its hamlet, the people of Sumner were not long in 
entering their plea for a seat of justice, which resulted in the 
General Assembly of the State appointing certain commis- 
sioners, who purchased of James Trousdale, in 1802, forty-two 
and one-half acres of the land he had received for services 
rendered during the Revolutionary War, upon which our little 
town was built, and named in honor of Albert Gallatin, one of 
the members of the House, who had supported the right of ad- 
mission of Tennessee as a State. 

Many are the interesting stories told of those daring pioneers 
through whose untiring efforts this tangled wilderness, then a 
prey to savages and wild beasts, was seized and cultivated by 
a civilized people. One to the effect that Thos. Spencer, of 
Virginia, one of the first permanent settlers, ventured out 
in 1775 with a man named Galloway, in search of the buffaloes, 
bears, and deer, that held full sway in these domains, and 
spent the winter alone in a hollow tree, his only companions 
being the beasts of the forest, his only weapon a broken knife, 
which he had divided with his friend, who soon tired and re- 
turned to his native soil, leaving him to lead, in reality, the life 
of a hermit, though, in imagination, he was monarch of all he 
surveyed, selecting for future use some most valuable tracts of 
land, one of which we still point out to strangers as ‘‘ Spencer’s 
Choice.’’ Another incident we delight to relate is of the meet- 
ing between James Winchester, our distinguished soldier and 
legislator, and Aaron Burr, who, after an interview of no avail 
with General Jackson, came up the river on a barge, rowed by 
eight stalwart negroes, and landed on a little island in Bledsoe 
Creek, where he used his most eloquent powers of persuasion, 
in a fruitless effort to induce General Winchester, who gave 
audience from the bluff above, to join in his wild visions of es- 
tablishing a southwestern empire. Crag Font, the beautiful 
old Winchester home, still stands near Castaliam Springs, with 
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its picturesque bluff, known as Lover's Leap, around which 
cling so many romantic stories, the ones we most enjoy savor- 
ing of those Indian days that will ever grow in interest as the 
race becomes extinct, that once appropriated as its hunting 
ground this vast extent of country for which our ancestors 
fought so valiantly, and for whom, even after the Indians had 
been subdued and the land won, with so much suffering and 
bloodshed, peace still was not destined to reign, for other wars 
were raging in which Tennessee so nobly lent her aid as to 
gain for herself the name of the Volunteer State. 

Sumner County ever being ready with her assistance, send- 
ing out in the War of 1812 a full company to aid General 
Jackson in his fight against the British, and at the battle of 
New Orleans in 1815 we find our men in active service, the 
first shot being fired by William Trousdale, killing while on 
duty as a picket a British soldier who attempted to pass be- 
yond his limits. 

In 1836 Florida called for aid against the Seminoles, who had, 
together with the Creeks in 1818 demanded the attention of 
our men. Tennessee responded to this call most liberally, 
Sumner again volunteering a company, which joined other 
troops from this section of the State at Fayetteville, where 
William Trousdale was elected colonel and J. C. Guild lieuten- 
ant colonel of the Second Tennessee Regiment. 

In 1846, when the United States became involved in war with 
Mexico, Tennessee’s patriotism was so great that many a will- 
ing heart was left languishing at home while Sumner’s volun- 
teers, who considered themselves so fortunate as to gain a per- 
mit, were formed into companies lead by Captains R. A. Ben- 
nett, S. R. Anderson, and W.S.‘Hatton. The First Regiment 
being commanded by Colonel William B. Campbell, the father 
of the Regent of our Chapter, and Lieutenant Colonel S. R. 
Anderson ; William Trousdale having been appointed by Presi- 
dent Polk colonel of the Fourteenth Regiment of the United 
States Army. Sumfier’s appreciation of the generous self-sacri- 
fice of those killed in defense of their country was such as to 
cause a monument to be erected to their honor in the Gallatin 
cemetery, to which shrine it has since been our time honored 
custom to bow with floral offerings once a year. 
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We must not think our country so imbued with war during 
all these years as to lose sight of its spiritual welfare, for re- 
ligion seemed inherent with the people, and in 1800 such a 
revival swept through the land as has never since been known 
of, though such demonstrations are said to have been frequent 
in the days of the Wesleys—having also been indulged in in 
Wales, where they were known as the ‘‘ jumping exercises,”’ 
and experienced in France two hundred years ago in a still 
more marvelous form, in that babes who had never talked be- 
fore were heard to prophesy and deliver exhortations. This 
strange religious fervor, as felt by our people in the early part 
of the present century, seemed a contagion, even the most 
skeptical falling victim to its peculiar manifestations, which 
threw the body into such nervous contortions as were 
known as the ‘‘ jerks,’’ the ‘‘ dancing and laughing exercises,’’ 
&c. All sectarianism was, for the first time, thrown aside; 
Presbyterians entering with Methodists so heartily in the work 
as to cause a division in the church, many disapproving of such 
wild enthusiasm, which had indeed grown so like fanaticism 
that Bishop McKendre, one of the leaders of the revival, was 
instrumental in subduing its force. Shiloh, the first Presby- 
terian church organized in Sumner, has perpetuated the mem- 
ory of her pioneer Christians for over a century, having cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary in the fall of 1893; and for 
fifty years has the tomb of William McKendre borne testimony 
of the superior order of men who lived in our country and 
served in her ministry in those primitive days. Though hav- 
ing rested from his labors for half a century the works of this 
great and good man still live in the hearts of the people through- 
out the State, as is evidenced by the magnificent edifice the 
Methodists of her capital have recently had erected in his name. 

Tennessee had her statesmen as well as her warriors and 
divines, politics being coeval with war and religion, and Sum- 
ner never having been amiss in sending her sons to the guber- 
natorial chair, the United States Senate, and as ministers to 
foreign courts, and as the State will ever reverence the name 
of Blunt, Sevier, Jackson, and Polk, so also the county will 
always cherish the memory of Daniel Smith, William Hall, 
William Trousdale, and Balie Peyton. 
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Having followed our country through wars, savage, foreign, 
and civil, and seen her rise, Phoenix-like, from her ashes after 
each successive fall, only to grow in strength and beauty, justly 
may we boast of the State, county, and ancestors, whose valor 
shall redound to our honor through all ages, causing us to com- 
pete with any nation in the world’s history, and upon whose 
laurels ever may we rest, never again being called upon to 
stain our hands with blood. 

‘* Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.”’ 
VALERIA E. ALLEN, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


WASHINGTON’S WEDDING DAY. 


(New York City Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, January 6, 1897.] 


WHEN the heart of a nation is torn and riven, 
When the prayers of a people in one stream roll, 
Out from the silence an answer is given— 
Then cometh the Leader, the masterful soul. 
Let the faith of the world like a star be steady ; 
Let no man question God’s might and power ; 
For heroes arise when their work is ready, 
And patriots come at the needed hour. 


So Washington came. While a king derided, 
And wise men sneered, and the Old World laughed, 
He stood at the helm and safely guided 
Through the blood-red billows fair freedom’s ¢raft. 
Oh, frail was the barque, and the wild waves bruised her ; 
The mad sea lashed her in cruel sport ; 
But strong was the heart and the hand that cruised her 
Past rocky reefs to the peaceful port. 


The world hears much of the warlike doings 
Of famous heroes on fields of strife, 

But why not sing of their lovings and wooings, 
Since love is the mightiest force in life? 

The day of his birth no man remembers ; 
The day of his death no man can say ; 

But the heart of a man shall burn to embers 
Before he forgets his wedding day. 
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He who is boldest where cannons thunder 
Is soonest to soften at woman’s charms, 
’ And the tenderest hearts hide ofttimes under 
The brawny bosoms that carry arms. 
And he who held as a priceless treasure 
The freedom wrenched from a tyrant’s hand 
We find was slave of a woman’s pleasure 
And wearing her fetters at love’s command. 


We need but look, and we see them standing 
Like a picture flung out by the vitascope. 

The queenly bride, and the groom commanding, 
Both with the dower of youth and hope. 

My lady is gowned in stately fashion ; 
My lord has buckles at toe and knee ; 

Their hearts are warm with the fire of passion, 
As the hearts of a bride and groom should be. 


The vows are given, the service is over ; 
There’s the clank of a sword as it swings aside, 
While the powdered head of the courtly lover 
Bends low and he kisses his new-made bride. 
Ah! long ago was that famous marriage, 
Yet we see the groom in his coat of blue, 
As he moves away with a soldiery carriage, 
| And we catch a glimpse of my lady’s shoe. 


Like the last grand note of a song that is ended 
Is a gifted man. As the record runs, 
The race of our hero has not descended— 
Great souls give deeds to the world, not sons. 
He stands for himself. Or father or mother 
Or son or daughter or pedigree, 
What were they all ?—it is he, no other, 
Washington, Washington, whom we see. 


Yes, one other ; we see beside him 
The love-crowned queen of his manly heart, 
She who ever could lead and guide him 
With a woman’s tact and with Cupid’s art. 
The one sweet clause in life’s sad story 
Is love. Ah, my lord, and my lady, I know 
You found it better than all your glory— 
Could you speak through space, you would tell me so! 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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FRENCH OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


IN every crisis of the world’s history, when the time was ripe 
for action, Providence has furnished men often entirely un- 
known, but fitted by Nature to be leaders in the fight. The 
poor, friendless, young monk in his cell at Erfurth, struggling 
against the abuses of Catholicism, was to reconstruct society 
and establish Protestantism in the powerful empire of Charles 
the Fifth. Savonarola, by his fearless denunciations over- 
throwing the Medici and restoring the republic. Kossuth, de- 
fender of the Magyars, thundering his anathemas against oppres- 
sion and fighting for the cause which lay so near his heart. 
Washington, from his rural life in Virginia, called to conduct 
a war against a tried and thoroughly equipped army under 
England’s most skillful generals. 

And the aid that was to be given America was to come from 
France through the sacrifices and appeals of a son of one of her 
most noble families. Though the common enmity with Eng- 
land made her most sympathetic with the Colonists, it did not 
make her an ally in a cause which seemed almost hopeless and 
where no military honors were promised. 

In the province of Auvergne, in the Chateau of Chavaniac, 
the Marquis de Lafayette was born in 1758. There was noth- 
ing in the inherited prejudices of his race, nothing in the 
classical student’s life he passed in a college in Paris, nothing 
in the allurements of the brilliant society at the French court, 
where his high rank made him the recipient of many royal 
favors, to instil an interest in the fight for liberty that was being 
made in the far off land of America. He was a page of Marie 
Antoinette at the age of fifteen, and a member of the bodyguard 
of the King. He married at sixteen the Countess de Noailles, 
who belonged to the oldest aristocracy of France. Withall the 
fascinations of the gay and witty court of Louis the Sixteenth, 
with all the prospects for personal preferment his rank and tal- 
ents offered him, being the last scion of a noble family, with 
the tender ties of a most congenial union to be severed, his 
inate love of liberty led him to sacrifice all these interests in 
the cause of oppressed humanity. Knowing the opposition he 
would meet with from his family and the government, hesecretly 
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made preparations to sail for America. He purchased and 
furnished a vessel at his own expense and embarked for the 
land of his adoption in May, 1777. Mr. Deane, one of the 
American commissioners, had petitioned Congress to give 
Lafayette the rank of major general on account of his noble 
birth and the sacrifices he had already made for America. But 
as many foreigners who had joined the army had been mere ad- 
venturers Congress received him coldly and the request was not 
_ granted. Though deeply hurt he wrote a note asking that he 
be allowed to serve at his own expense and as a volunteer. 
Then his true character became known and he was given the 
rank of major general, though at first it was only an honorary 
title. He early won the friendship of Washington, which was 
a most ardent one on both sides, and which was severed only 
by death. 

In the battle of Brandywine, which occurred soon after his 
arrival, by his daring bravery he won the right to command. 
Wounded and surrounded by a shower of bullets, he endeavored 
to rally the weakened forces and prevent a retreat, and es- 
caped death as by a miracle. His military tactics were shown 
at the battle of Monmouth, and his judgment was so great 
it is said he never made a mistake. He was with Washington 
at Valley Forge and endured with heroism the sufferings of that 
memorable winter. 

The following summer a French fleet under the command of 
Count d’Estaing arrived. This nobleman was born in Auvergne 
in 1729, and died in Paris in 1794. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the Mousquetaires. He afterwards joined the navy 
and was made vice-admiral. He was sent to America with a 
fleet of twelve ships in April, 1778, and codperated with Gen- 
eral John Sullivan in the expulsion of the British from Rhode 
Island. He assisted the Americans in the West Indies and the 
South. After the victory at Yorktown he returned to France 
and was given command of the French and Spanish fleets and 
made a grandee of Spain. For his friendship to Marie Antoi- 
nette he was brought to trial by the Revolutionary authorities, 
and asked for mercy in view of his naval and military services. 
When he realized he was to be put to death in spite of his en- 
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treaties, he said, ‘‘ Send my head to the English, they will pay 
you well for it.’’ 

Shortly after his arrival the treachery of Arnold occurred 
and it was only by the merest chance his plan to wreck the 
army did not succeed. Fate is the result of moments and the 
outcome of a single event. It is said if it had not rained the 
night before the battle of Waterloo the Allies would have been 
defeated and Napoleon have mapped out a new continent for 
Europe. If accident had not thrown Major André into the 
hands of some American peasants West Point would have been 
sold and the plans of our army known to the British. 

Reports at this time reached Lafayette that the French min- 
istry were meditating an attack on England and feeling that 
his presence was now required in France he requested leave of 
absence, which was granted, and he sailed for France in Janu- 
ary, 1779. Congress ordered the American minister at the 
Court of Versailles to have a sword made for him of the 
most elaborate workmanship. It bore representations of the 
battles of Gloticester and Monmouth, the retreat of Rhode 
Island and Barren Hill. The sword was presented by a grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin. After a year in France, during 
which his efforts in behalf of America were untiring, finding 
that the expedition against England had been abandoned, he 
prepared to return with the assurance from the King and min- 
istry that six vessels and six thousand troops should be sent to 
America. 

In April, 1780, he reached Boston and was received with 
great rejoicing. A few months later the French fleet arrived 
under the command of the Count de Rochambeau, the Marquis 
de Chastellux and the Chevalier de Ternay. Count de Ro- 
chambeau was born in 1725, and received his education in a 
Jesuit college. Heserved with distinction in the French Army 
in Bavaria and Bohemia and succeeded his father as governor 
of Vendome. For services in battle he was appointed briga- 
dier general. He fanded in Rhode Island with six thousand 
men and united with Washington, who was now at the head of 
both armies. His son, who had been sent to Paris for aid, re- 
turned with three thousand men, under Count de Grasse. 
This officer had served with distinction in the Seven Years’ 
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War, and was appointed lieutenant general of the troops sent 
to the assistance of America. The Marquis de Chastellux had 
also fought in the Seven Years’ War, and served in America 
under Rochambeau as major general. After the war he gained 
quite a literary reputation by his account of his voyage to 
America, his description of the country and the events and 
actors in the war. Washington and Rochambeau, Lafayette 
and St. Simon, planned the Virginia campaign, which resulted 
in the siege of Yorktown and the surrender of Cornwallis. 
The names of Washington and Lafayette, Rochambeau and De 
Grasse, were heard in every land. Washington said, ‘‘ Victory 
has twined a double garland around the banners of France 
and England.’’ The highest testimonials were paid the French 
officers by Congress and they were recommended to the favor 
of the King. The cannon that had been taken from the 
British was presented to Rochambeau. On it was engraved 
his escutcheon and a suitable inscription. Louis the Sixteenth 
created him a Knight of St. Esprit, and appointed him gov- 
ernor of Picardy and Artois. He also presented him with 
two water color paintings representing the capture of York- 
town. 

Lafayette returned to the land of his birthin 1782. He was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm ; even sovereigns showed 
him special honor. Amidst this adulation he was not unmind- 
ful of American interests and the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States was hastened by his efforts. It was 
signed at Paris January 20, 1783, by Mr. David Hartly and by 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay. 

In response to an urgent invitation from Washington Lafa- 
yette visited America in 1784. His journey from New York 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore was a succession of triumphs. 
His visit to Boston occurred on the anniversary of the surrender 
of Cornwallis. When Congress tendered a farewell to their 
illustrious guest, to the greeting of Mr. Jay, Lafayette replied: 
‘‘May this immense temple of freedom ever stand a lesson to 
oppressors, an example to the oppressed, and a sanctuary for 
the rights of mankind. And may these happy United States 
attain that complete splendor and prosperity which will illus- 
strate the blessings of their government, and for ages to come 
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rejoice the departed souls of its founders.’’ Lafayette’s part- 
ing from Washington was most affecting as both had a prophetic 
presentiment they should never meet again. An act to natur- 
alize hin: and his descendants was passed by the Legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

When he reached France he found the one hundred years 
war for liberty had begun. Moved by the heroic and success- 
ful struggles of the Americans in the face of such difficulties, 
the French were inspired to the effort. Louis the Sixteenth 
feeling his throne tottering beneath his feet exclaimed, ‘‘ After 
fourteen hundred years of power the old monarchy is doomed.’’ 

We see the Knight of Liberty in two worlds as commander 
of the national guard, as protector of the King and Queen, and 
as prisoner in a dungeon at Olmiutz. 

In 1824 Lafayette visited America for the last time and his 
entire stay of one year was an ovation. Speaking of the feté 
given in his honor at Castle Garden, the New York Avening 
Post of that date said: ‘‘ We hazard nothing in saying it was 
the most magnificent feté given under cover in the world. It 
was a festival that realizes all that we read of in the Persian 
tales or Arabian Nights, which dazzled the eye and bewildered 
the imagination, and which produced so many powerful com- 
binations by magnificent preparations, as to set description 
almost at defiance. We never saw ladies more brilliantly 
dressed, everything that fashion and elegance could devise was 
used on this occasion. Their head-dresses were principally 
of flowers with ornamented combs, and some with plumes of 
ostrich feathers. White and black lace dresses over satin were 
mostly worn, with a profusion of steel ornaments and neck 
chains of gold and silver, suspended to which were beautiful 
gold and silver medals bearing a likeness of Lafayette, manu- 
factured for the occasion. The gentlemen had suspended from 
the buttonholes of their coats a similar likeness and with the 
ladies had the same stamped on their gloves. A belt or sash 
with the likeness of the General and entwined with a chaplet of 
roses also formed part of the dress of the ladies. Foreigners 
who were present on this occasion admitted that they had never 
seen anything equal to this feté in the countries from which 
they came—the blaze of light and beauty, the decorations of the 
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military officers, the combinations of rich colors which met the 
eye at every glance, the brilliant circle of fashion in the gal- 
leries, everything in the range of sight being inexpressibly 
beautiful, and doing great credit to the managers and all en- 
gaged in this noble spectacle. The guests numbered several 
thousands, but there was abundant room for the dancing, which 
commenced at an early hour and was kept up until about three 
o’clock in the morning.’’ 

Lafayette visited the tomb of Washington and lived again in 
memory the years of their struggle and companionship. In 
consequence of the pecuniary sacrifices he had made for Amer- 
ica, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to pay him two 
hundred thousand dollars. The vessel which was to bear him to 
France was most appropriately called the Brandywine, and he 
embarked on the 27th of September, 1825, amid the most im- 
posing farewell ceremonies. His last words in answer to the 
President’s farewell speech were : ‘‘ God bless you, sir, and all 
who surround you ; God bless the American people, each of 
their States, and the Federal Government. Accept this patri- 
otic farewell of an overflowing heart; such will be its last 
throb when it ceases to beat.’’ 

The tomb of Lafayette is in a secluded convent cemetery in 
the Rue Piplus. It opened to receive him in May, 1834. A 
black marble tablet bears in letters of gold the inscription, 
‘* Requiescat in Pace.”’ 

The question has often been asked whether the war could have 
been won without the aid of France, whose alliance has been 
called the romanceof history. The men whosailed from France 
were not the mere soldiers of fortune who had in vain sought 
recognition in their own land. The officers were members of 
the aristocratic families of France, bearing an honored name and 
having served with distinctionin the Seven Years’ War. They 
left the dazzling brilliancy of the court of Louis the Sixteenth to 
conquer or fall in a cause that was nottheir own. At the time 
that Lafayette renounced all honors that could be offered to a 
nobleman of France and came to America, the condition of our 
army was most desperate. Washington’s successive retreats 
had been condemned, though these alone insured the safety of 
his greatly reduced army. Canada had been surrendered to the 
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British, the battle of Brooklyn had been fought and Long Is- 
land evactiated. New York after a brave struggle had been 
given up to the enemy. Forts Washington and Lee were in 
command of the British. A night as dark as when the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed seemed to hover over America. Without 
the assistance of the French, if not lost, the war would have 
been greatly prolonged. 

It was a most fitting tribute recently paid to Lafayette by the 
Mary J. Silliman Chapter, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, when it 
commissioned one of its members, who recently visited Paris, to 
place a wreath upon his tomb, already decorated with the bronze 
star of the Sons of the Revolution. An American lady who 
witnessed the funeral of Carnot said: ‘‘In the great number 
of floral cars which bore the names of many nations in this 
mournful pageant, she blushed to find America was not repre- 
sented.’’ 

As long as the tomb of Washington is the Mecca for Amer- 
ican pilgrims they can never forget the assistante rendered by 
France and her brave officers ; nor cease to think with affection 
of the young nobleman who came here, first, humbly offering 
himself as a volunteer to serve at his own expense, and last, 
when life’s battle was nearly fought, weeping at the final resting 
place of his adopted father amid the cypresses of Mount Vernon. 

EFFIE LOuISE EPLER, 
Rev. James Caldwell Chapter. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING AND 
CHAPTER WORK. 


A WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


THE annual celebration of General and Mrs. Washington’s 
wedding day by the New York City Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has become a leading feature of the 
social season, and on Wednesday afternoon, January 6, this 
happy event was commemorated by the holding of a reception 
at Sherry’s. 

The invitations were in themselves handsome souvenirs, bear- 
ing the insignia of the Society and Chapter exquisitely illumi- 
nated, while the decorations of the reception room carried out 
the same idea. At the back of the platform the Chapter’s in- 
signia was displayed, a star of gold resting on a larger star of 
white enamel, with a background of blue, and a white border 
with the initials in gold of the Chapter and Society, a letter 
coming between each of the seven points of the star; it was, as 
Mrs. McLean wittily said, a star occasion—for on the platform 
was the Society’s insignia, uniquely represented by a spinning 
wheel, surrounded by a band of blue and thirteen stars; our 
flag was everywhere, with holly and mistletoe and good cheer ; 
in fact, if our immortal Washington and his fair bride could 
have looked upon the scene, they would have been well pleased 
to see on every side the national emblem and the joyous faces 
of the goodly company united in honoring their anniversary. 

To each woman guest was given a long stemmed bride rose 
and boutonnierés of the same pure flowers to the men, that they 
should know it was really a marriage feast, while the Chapter’s 
first Regent and now one of its honorary Regents, Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor, carried a large bridal bouquet. 

The guests were received by the Regent, the honorary and 
Vice-Regents and the officers of the Chapter, whose pleasure it 
was to welcome several hundred Sons and Daughters, Colonial 
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Dames and Warriors, dignitaries of church and State and liter- 
-ary celebrities. 
The Chapter’s Regent, Mrs. Donald McLean, with her rare 
eloquence, made the opening address, memorializing the fact 
that this Chapter was the first woman’s organization to take an 
active part in international arbitration. Mrs. McLean then in- 
troduced Colonel Walter S. Logan, who read a letter from Sena- 
tor Edmunds, of Vermont, chairman of the International Arbi- 
tration Committee, regretting his inability to be present. Colo- 
nel Logan, himself a member of this committee, made a strong 
plea for peace between the nations. Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the 
guest of honor, followed the same lines in his own inimitable 
way, and Mr. John Winfield Scott presented the greetings of 
the Empire State’ Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, adding a new jewel to our Regent’s crown in the title of 
Regent of the Empire State Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

OOne of the Chapter’s brilliant Daughters, Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, who is endowed with the moSt delightful of gifts, had 
written a charming ode for the occasion, which was read by 
Mr. Dodson, of the Empire Theater. 

After the formal programme, which closed with the singing 
of Japanese ballads by Sokichi Kudzouka, a Japanese baritone 
who recently arrived in this country, supper was served while 
the Hungarian band played patriotic selections. 

Emma G. LATHROP, 
Historian New York City Chapter. 


CHARTER PRESENTATION 
TO THE-MARY WASHINGTON COLONIAL CHAPTER. 


ON the afternoon of Tuesday, January 19, at the Hotel Buck- 
ingham, in the City of New York, there was a noteworthy 
gathering of Daughters of the American Revolution. The new 
Mary Washington Colonial Chapter had assembled at the call 

-of their Regent, Miss Mary VanBuren Vanderpool, formally to 
receive the charter that had been granted them by the National 
-Society. The State Regent, Miss Forsyth, was present to act 
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as the agent of the National Society in transmitting the official 
document. As the members and their guests arrived there 
were warm greetings, and many heartfelt congratulations were 
heard that what had been so long deserved was about to be 
done. 

When all were assembled the Regent called the meeting to 
order, and requested the Chaplain, Rev. Charles R. Treat, rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, to offer prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer was said; then was said the following 
collect for the country : 

‘‘Almighty God, who didst guide our fathers to these western 
shores ; who didst preserve them from the perils of the wil- 
derness and the savage foe, and who didst inspire them with 
faith and hope in their struggle for liberty dnd independence, 
we humbly beseech thee that the children may be mindful of 
what the fathers have done, that they may be zealous to main- 
tain what the fathers established, that they may discharge the 
duty that their duty demands, and that they may take their 
father’s God as their God, his will as their law, his wisdom as 
their guide, and his strength as their stay ; that so the fathers 
may not have lived in vain or died to be forgotten ; through 
Jesus Christ, our father’s Lord and ours. Amen.’’ © 

Then was said the following collect for the Order and the 
Chapter : 

‘‘Almighty God, by whose help the women of the past have 
been patriotic ; have stedfastly sustained the men in their strug- 
gles and shared their sacrifices, have gladly paid their part of 
the great price that purchased their country’s privileges; 
graciously grant that the women of the present may eagerly 
emulate the achievements of former times, and ardently strive 
to maintain the institutions of liberty and learning in their fair 
land, and grant especially, we beseech thee, that thy servants, 
banded together as Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
as members of this Chapter, may ever enjoy thy blessing, be 
richly prospered in their patriotic purposes, and be permitted 
the happy consciousness of no small share in the promotion of 
their country’s prosperity and peace, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen.”’ 
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Then was said the collect for divine directions : ‘‘ Direct us, 
O Lord, in all our doings with thy most gracious favor,’’ and 
the office was closed with the ‘‘ Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

The Regent then introduced the State Regent, who with a 
charming mingling of dignity and grace, expressed herself 
most happily, as follows : 

There is much interest in meeting any newly organized Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. After visiting many places and 
attending many gatherings for the promotion of this work—especially 
during the past two years, I can say heartily that my own impression of 
the significance of such an occasion deepens year by year—almost day 
by day. For each Chapter is organized for service, the service of the 
Nation and the service of God. Each one maybe, is to be, if its true 
purpose is to be fulfilled, a center of ennobling influence. Its work is to 
stimulate our appreciation of the great principles that underlie the revo- 
lutionary struggle and the forming of our government, also to enable us 
to realize the sacrifices made by our ancestors, both men and women, in 
maintaining those principles. This influence reaches first our own 
hearts as we study the past. Then it goes out to our families, to the 
young life in our homes and wherever it is linked with ours, no part of 
our work is more important than this. Thirdly, by observing patriotic 

_auniversaries, by raising in various ways the standard of what American 
citizenship should be, we can in quiet, womanly ways bring these higher 
influences (such as were suggested by our opening prayer) to bear upon 
the future of the Nation. This is our work as Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

I have had a dream of what is possible in New York City. A dream of 
many Chapters, each a center of uplifting power. Each setting aside 
every personal consideration for the sake of doing this great work, and 
all combining at times, perhaps once a year, in a great effort, greater 
perhaps than would be possible for any one Chapter to make, an effort 
that shall impress this whole city with the grandeur and beauty of true 
unselfish patriotism. This dream may be, J trust will be realized ! 

It is in the assurance that these are the purposes and aims of the Mary 
Washington Colonial Chapter that I’ present ?ts charter, through the 
hands of its Regent, Miss Vanderpool. 


The Regent of the Chapter made a brief and appropriate 
reply, expressing her appreciation, for herself and the Chapter, 
of the honor that had been done them and the powers that had 
been conferred upon them; and then an hour or more was 
spent in delightful discussion of the events of the recent past 


that had culminated so happily in the proceedings of the day, 
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and in the enjoyment of the elegant collation that had been 
provided. 

During the closing moments of the occasion, the Chaplain 
was called upon for a few words of suggestion to the newly- 
formed organization. He replied by referring to an editorial 
in the New York Sun, of the day before, entitled, ‘‘A New 
York Day, January 18.”’ 

‘This editorial,’ he said, ‘‘pertinently directed attention 
to an honor that this city could rightly claim, that was not 
commonly accorded her.’’ It had been often said, and was 
widely believed, that in Boston, on the 5th of March, 1770, 
the first patriot blood was shed in resistance to British tyranny. 
But an earlier resistance and an earlier sacrifice belonged to 
New York. 

On the fourth day of June, 1766, a liberty pole, some forty 
feet high, was planted in the plot, now known as the City Hall 
Park, to commemorate the New York Non-Importation Agree- 
ment of October 31, 1765. Again and again the British sol- 
diers, stung by the insult that the erection of that pole implied, 
laid it low; and, as often as it fell, the indignant people raised 
it aloft again ; and, at last, the patriots of the city organized 
a guard, to watch day and night, and to protect the pole from 
further shame and harm. Then, on the night of January 16, 
1770, the soldiers overpowered the patriot guard, dragged down 
the pole, fractured it, and cast its fragments where the Sons of 
Liberty were wont to assemble. 

At this the people were more enraged than ever; excited 
protests and angry denunciations were heard on every hand ; 
and January 18, two days later, three private soldiers of the 
Sixteenth Regiment ef foot were actually seized and born from 
the park in the direction of Wall Street. Their comrades 
hastened to rescue them. Many patriot sympathizers also joined 
the fray and soon compelled the King’s men to retire to 
Colden Hill; and there, where John Street now nears William 
Street, was the thick of the fight on the part of American 
patriots against the hirelings of the British tyrant King. The 
bells of the churches rang out wild alarm; all common 
transactions were stopped and all men hastened to the scene of 
strife. And, had not the British officers deemed it prudent to 
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acknowledge a defeat, there would have been a massacre of 
British soldiers, of which a conspicuous chronicle would have 
been made. As it was, precious patriots’ blood was shed that 
procured a triumph for the people’s cause. The injured pole 
was repaired and replaced, and stood again as a significant sym- 
bol of resistance against oppression. The suggestion was 
added that as it was a part of the contemplated work of this 
order of patriotic women to perpetuate the deeds of the patriots 
of the past, that the day, the 18th of January, be commemorated 
in some appropriate way by the newly formed Chapter, and if 
not unfitting on other grounds, that this date be taken as the 
anniversary meeting of the Mary Washington Colonial Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER.—In preparing the fifth annual 
report of our Chapter and reviewing the minutes of each board 
and Chapter meeting I find our lines of work have been three- 
fold : the obtaining possession of and restoring of Independence 
Hall, the revision of our by-laws, the cataloguing of our mem- 
bership for the National Directory, and, last but not least, the 
giving of a Daughter of the American Revolution flag to our 
State as well as to our Chapter. The inception and design of 
this beautiful banner, which has been already described in 
the Magazine, we owe to our Regent, Mrs. Charles Custis Har- 
rison. 

Our increased growth, we now number 245, enabled us to 
send five delegates and five alternates to represent us at the 
National Congress held in Washington February 17 to 22, in- 
clusive. There was then inaugurated our first social function 
in that city, on which occasion the doors of the ‘‘ Shoreham,’’ 
Philadelphia’s headquarters, were thrown open and all Daugh- 
ters from North, South, East, and West were welcomed and 
entertained with warmest hospitality. This and a handsome 
tea given by Mrs. Clement A. Griscom at her elegant country 
place, ‘‘ Dolobran,’’ near Philadelphia, to which the national 
officers, as well as our own Chapter were invited, were the two 
entertainments given in our Chapter during the year. 

The Sons of the Revolution, having very ungallantly declined 
sharing the honors of Independence Hall with the Daughters, 
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about the latter end of February the councils granted the entire 
use of the disputed territory to our Chapter, we pledging our- 
selves to the task of restoration at an expense of $5,000; and 
in a circular letter dated March 3 our Regent appealed to each 
Daughter to aid with free-will offerings in this patriotic work. 
The task of reconstruction was placed in the hands of Mr. T. 
Mellon Rogers and the work is our special department. The 
second floor of the old State House was begun in August and 
is progressing most satisfactorily. The removing of the modern 
inner walls, ceiling and flooring having revealed to the skilled 
eye of the architect so many traces of the original design that 
they have already replaced the ancient beams and divisions, and 
even in its incomplete state one can gain an excellent idea of 
the long hall room, square vestibule, and two anterooms which 
witnessed many a festive as well as serious gathering in colonial 
and revolutionary times, while the tearing away of modern 
heating apparatus have brought to view the open tiled fireplaces 
and remnants of wainscoting, so much a part of ye olden times. 

Our Literary Committee have done efficient work in inspir- 
ing our members to historical research. Under their supervi- 
sion the following papers were prepared and read: ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Major John Polhemus,’’ and an account of the Fifth 
Continental Congress, by Miss F. S. Magee; ‘‘ History of 
the Culbertson Familv,’’ by Miss Baird-Huey ; and ‘‘ The Free 
Quakers of Philadelphia,’’ by Mrs. Harrington Emmerson ; 
and ‘‘ Friends of the Revolution,’’ by Mrs. M. Reed Minnick. 
We have participated with the Sons of the Revolution in their 
annjial commemorative service held at Christ’s Church, De- 
cember 22, when an address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
McKim, on ‘‘ Washington as a Man, Patriot, and Christian.’’ 
And on January 3, with the same Society, we celebrated the 
anniversary of the battle of Princeton, on which occasion a 
mural tablet on the walls of St. Peter’s Church was unveiled. 
It was to the memory of Captain William Shippen, who was 
killed in that battle. We were also invited to the Washington 
Birthday celebration under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Fairmount Art Association, on May 30, on which 
occasion a monument to General Garfield was unveiled. Our 
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Chapter sent a floral emblem designed after the new flag to 
this beautiful feté. A number of our members were also present 
at the one hundred and nineteenth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, observed by the Society of the War of 
1812, and the celebration of the massacre at Paoli on Septem- 
ber 19 and 20. And on May 4 our officers and board were 
invited by the Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania to celebrate the 
first occupancy of their new quarters in the Senate Chamber of 
Congress Hall in our city, as well as to commemorate the 
second inauguration of George Washington as President of the 
United States, which took place in this building. And they 
were also invited to a reception given by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars to the General Society, given May 7, at 
the Bourse. We have now closed behind us the gates of our 
Chapter year and as an army, after a season of inaction, hails 
with joy the opening of a new campaign, so may we with fresh 
vigor advance anew to the conquest of our enemies, which are 
foreign ideas, influences, and fashions ; and to the defense of 
every memory or custom which tends to lead our countrymen 
and women to honor a pure Americanism. 

At the close of the meeting the annual election took place, 
and the following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Regent, Mrs. Charles Custis Harrison ; Vice-Regent, Mrs. Ed- 
ward I. Smith ; Registrar, Mrs. Hood Gilpin; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Herman Hoopes ; Recording Secretary, Miss Helena Hubbell ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. William Foster Thornton ; His- 
torian, Mrs. R. Somers Rhodes; Chaplain, Mrs. William N. 
Silvester; Board of Management, Mrs. Howard Wood, Mrs. 
Alfred Whelen, Mrs. I. Bolton Winpenny, Mrs. Edward H. 
Ogden, Miss Helen Huber, Miss: F.S. Magee, Helena Hubbell. 


LETITIA GREEN STEVENSON CHAPTER (Bloomington, IIli- 
nois) was given a most charming reception by its Regent, Mrs. 
Isaac Funk, at her historic residence, Ersthome. Guests to the 
number of one hundred and fifty, including members of the 
Chapter, their husbands, our beloved President General, Mrs. 
Stevenson, the Vice-President of the United States, Mr. Ste- 
venson, and many friends interested in this patriotic organiza- 
tion, and who are counted among Bloomington’s most distin- 
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guished residents. Ersthome is a spacious country mansion 
seated in the midst of nature’s charming adornments of grove 
and undulating meadows, and is the ancestral home of the 
Funk family, the founder of which was a pioneer, who left to 
his children the heritage not only of wealth, but unswerving 
integrity and patriotic fervor. Legislative halls rang with his 
stirring words in the days when the political horizon of our 
country was overcast wlth threatening clouds. What more 
ideal spot for the reunion of our Chapter, after its vacation, 
could have been chosen than this, around which centers so 
many distinguished and historic associations. The house was 
decorated with flags, bunting, and flowers, and the hostess, in 
her usual charming manner, received her friends as they ar- 
rived, carriage full after carriage full, from the Funk’s Grove 
Station, only a quarter of a mile from Ersthome. After greet- 
ings and a welcome had been extended to invited guests a most 
daintily prepared luncheon was served in the spacious dining 
room. This dining room is one of the attractions of the home, 
the panelled walls and ceilings revealing the rich coloring of 
the hard woods, which were furnished from the timber of the 
estate. During the luncheon hour a vocal solo was rendered 
by Mrs. Lottie McLean Stevenson, a piano solo by Miss Jean- 
nette Louden, and Miss Helen Funk, little daughter of the Re- 
gent, recited in a most effective manner ‘‘ Liberty Bell.’’ 

The day, September 9, being an ideal one in the glory of its 
sunshine and the exhileration of the atmosphere, the company, 
after the repast, scattered out upon the spacious lawn, some 
wandering long distances from the house, others resting under 
the beautiful old trees, listening to the lowing of the distant 
herds and the twitter and song of the wild birds and talked of 
the far-reaching influence of patriotic and refined homes. 

The moon shone in all its glory as we bade adieu to our Re- 
gent and hostess and were conveyed back to the station, where 
in contemplative mood we renewed our pledge to keep burning 
the fires of our fathers who through sufferings and privations 
founded this glorious Republic.—Mrs. JAMES B. Taylor, ex- 
Regent. 
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BUNKER HILL CHAPTER (Boston, Massachusetts) was born 
on the anniversary of the memorable battle of Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1896, with a charter membership of thirty-eight, and 
amid patriotic surroundings. The Regent, Miss Marion How- 
ard Brazier, conceived the idea of this new Chapter while at 
Continental Congress, where she represented the Regent of the 
Paul Revere Chapter and was its only delegate. Not until 
April 19, however, in Christ Church did she plant the seed 
which has borne forth fruit for the good of the Order. The 
State Regent, Anna Von Rydingsvard (with whom she had 
been associated in the Paul Revere Chapter) appointed her 
Chapter Regent in May. At their first meeting, with th char- 
ter from Washington, they were favored with the prese ce of 
many guests, including Mrs. Elizabeth A. Turner, a life mem- 
ber of the National Society; Mrs. Grace LeBaron Upham, of 
the Warren and Prescott Chapter; Mrs. Laura W. Fowler, 
Regent of the Old South Chapter; the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
first President of the Massachusetts Sons of the American 
Revolution; Mrs. James Neill, Regent of the Quequechan 
Chapter, and others, who delivered brief addresses. 

Many letters and telegrams were received, one from Mrs. 
Letitia Green Stevenson, giving much cheer. Accompanying 
a letter from Mrs. Jennie Franklin Hichborn (who is a de- 
scendant of Bunker, who owned the famous hill) was a beau- 
tiful gavel, suitably inscribed and representing the North and 
the South, the army and navy of revolutionary days. 

The second meeting—a special one—was notable, inasmuch 
as there were several visitors, chief among whom was Mrs. 
Donald McLean ot the New York City Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, who'delivered an impressive ad- 
dress. It was on September 17, and two days later, as per re- 
quest of the National Board, this Chapter did its share in cele- 
brating the centenary of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
through having the flags run out from Bunker Hill Monument, 
from all the hotels, public library, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and public buildings in the city. At its request a 
leading daily printed the address in full, and the same was read 
in many public schools. Its first regular meeting for business, 
held in October, was replete with interest. The by-laws (which 
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a committee had labored on during the summer) were adopted 
and many new members admitted. 

In November the Chapter met in Charlestown, every third meet- 
ing being held in that district of Boston, when the State Regent 
was guest of honor, and uttered glowing words of patriotism. 
Mrs. Pendergast, the hostess, presented a pleasing entertainment 
at the close of the business season. ‘Tea and refreshments were 
served and the house beautifully decorated with flags and his- 
toric relics. A large flag outside which welcomed the several 
guests was loaned by Mr. William Hichborn, brother of the 
naval constructor. Fourteen new members were admitted at 
December meeting with the Regent at The Coplay. The gov- 
ernor’s wife, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, was the guest of honor, her 
sister being an honorary member of the Chapter because of her 
descent from Colonel Prescott, of Bunker Hillfame. Muchbusi- 
ness of great importance was transacted, and arrangements made 
for an ‘‘open house’’ on New Year’s day with the Regent, 
when a general invitation was voted for to be extended to all 
local Daughters and gentlemen friends. 

The Bunker Hill Chapter, though young, is exceedingly 
strong in membership, in loyalty to each other, and to its 
superior officers. In its ranks are descendants of Prescott, 
Warren, Bunker, and Breed (owner of the hill whereon the 
shaft stands). Nearly twenty members are associated in the 
work of the Woman’s Relief Corps (its Regent being a member 
of the Abraham Lincoln Relief Corps 39), and are pledged to 
work along patriotic lines. The Chapter will have at this writ- 
ing seventy-five members, and will send a large delegation to 
Washington, as voting delegates or visitors, to witness the 
work of the Congress. It promises nothing beyond loyalty to 
the cause of patriotism, for which we are organized.—S. M. 
Brown, Historian. 


FANNY LEDYARD CHAPTER (Mystic, Connecticut) held their 
annual election of officers November 12, 1896, at the home of 
the Regent, Mrs. Christopher Morgan, and the following ladies 
were unanimously elected: Regent, Mrs. Christopher Morgan ; 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. Frank Batty; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Phebe Grinnel ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. S. H. Buck- 
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ley ; Treasurer, Mrs. Caleb Tuffts; Registrar, Mrs. William 
Glachoin ; Historian, Mrs. C. Denison; Chaplain, Mrs. H.C. 
Hill. 

The members of the Chapter assembled on Monday evening, 
November 2, 1896, at the residence of their Regent, Mrs. Chris- 
topher Morgan, on Pearl Street, to meet and pay their respects 
to Mrs. Ira Warren Denison, of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, Vice-President General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The officers acted as a reception committee and 
as the guests arrived they were introduced to Mrs. Denison. 
Among the company were Mrs. Fred. Cranston, from Norwich ; 
Miss Dutcher, from New York; Miss Nellie Gladwin and Miss 
Alice May Waldron, from New Haven, and Mrs. Albert Mor- 
rol, of Providence, Rhode Island. During the evening refresh- 
ments were served by four young ladies dressed in the garb and 
fashion of 1776, viz: Misses Nellie Beebe, Lina Fish, Bertha 
and Marguerite Foote. Among the floral decorations was a 
beautiful bunch of roses sent from the Western greenhouse of 
Mr. Charles Noyes, and roses from Miss Abigal Ledyard, of 
Long Island, New York. About seventy persons were in at- 
tendance, including five Sons of the American Revolution, and 
all united in pronouncing it one of the most enjoyable gather- 
ings ever given by this famous, honorable, and patriotic organi- 
zation. Mrs. Denison has made many friends during this her 
first vist to the Mystic Valley, and she will be a welcome guest 
whenever she chooses to come among us. 


La CrossE CHAPTER (Milwaukee, Wisconsin).—A trip west- 
ward the roth of December would not usually suggest an au- 
tumnal temperature, or a landscape of springlike aspect; but 
these were the conditions on Thursday last, while the heated 
atmosphere of the car made one almost long for the threatened 
‘‘blizzard.’’ The objective point—La Crosse—once reached, 
there was forgetfulness of all previous discomfort in the en- 
vironment of Mrs. Angus Cameron’s hospitable home, and the 
brain was again enabled to grasp the situation—namely, the 
formation of the La Crosse Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution the day following, for while a thread of 
temporary organization had for some time held together the in- 
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terest of a few, under the able leadership of Mrs. Cameron, 
there could be no formal organization until the requisite twelve 
or more members had been secured and their claim been con- 
firmed by the National Society at Washington. 

Friday dawned brightly and a morning reception from 
ten to twelve at Mrs. Esperson’s served as an introduc- 
tion to the more formal reunion of the Daughters of American 
Revolution in the afternoon, when Mrs. Cameron’s home be- 
came a veritable object lesson of the American flag, as they 
were distributed in every available space and all sizes and de- 
scriptions. Three o’clock ushered in the business meeting, 
the State Regent presiding, and her address of welcome in- 
cluded an outline of the contemplated Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution memorial, the Continental Hall to be erected 
in Washington when the necessary funds have been secured ; 
also a statement of the flourishing Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : Chapter Regent, 
Mrs. Cameron, holding her office for one year after organiza- 
tion ; Vice-Regent, Mrs. G. Van Steenwyk ; Secretary, Mrs. 
D. S. MacArthur; Treasurer, Miss Nannie Colwell; Reg- 
istrar, Mrs. James McCord; Historian, Mrs. Ellis B. 
Usher ; Librarian, Mrs. Mary W. Shadbolt. Four ladies were 
elected to act with the officers as a local Board of Management : 
Mrs. William R. Sill, Mrs. P. S. McArthur, Mrs. George W. 
Scott, Miss M. L. Tourtellotte. 

The local name of La Crosse Chapter was adopted and plans 
formulated for future work ; names were also given for the 
prospective Chapter of the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, Miss Frances Lill and Miss May Conant consenting to 
take charge of the movement. 

The dining room now became the center of attraction, tea 
and chocolate being poured by Miss Lill and Miss Colwell, 
Miss Darset acting as assistant. The table decorations were 
unique, blue Delft forming a ground work for a study in ‘‘red, 
white, and blue,’’ the center arrangement being American 
beauties, while sprays of candied cherries and cherry ice were 
suggestive of that immortal cherry tree and time-honored sen- 
timent, ‘‘I can never tell a lie.’’ The singing of the ‘‘ Star 
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Spangled Banner,’’ by Mrs. Schlous, accompanied by Prof. 
Blakely, was a pleasant diversion on patriotic lines, and a sur- 
prise by the vocalist, a rendition of ‘‘ The March of the Came- 
ron Men’”’ (the clan song of the Camerons), was a graceful 
tribute to our Scottish host. The afternoon was voted a suc- 
cess, and the thoroughly christened Chapter is now prepared 
to fall in line with those of Milwaukee, Janesville, Kenosha, 
and Beloit. And we trust the nucleus of Chapters over the 
State under the leadership of fourteen Chapter Regents (some 
of whom have effected temporary organization) will ere long 
have complied with the necessary condition of twelve accepted 
members, as it only needs concentrated effort, for the general 
interest in so-named patriotic societies was never so clearly 
defined as now, the numerous societies commemorative of some 
kind of an ancestor’s service furnishing ample proof of the 
statement.—ELLEN W. H. Peck, State Regent. 


NATCHEZ, Mississippi, January 26, 1897. 
Mary S. Lockwoop, 
Editress AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Madam : It gives me pleasure to inform you of the organiza- 
tion of the banner Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tionin Mississippi. Its birthplace is Natchez ; therefore it has been given 
the name of the old town and is known as the Natchez Chapter. Mrs. 
Sims, the State Regent, appointed Miss Alice Quitman Lovell Natchez 
Regent two years ago, but until last spring nothing has been done about 
a Chapter and then it was pressed, having its initial meeting at the home 
of the Regent on May 5, 1896. On that occasion these officers were ap- 
pointed: Mrs. William Benneville Rhodes, Registrar; Miss Jeanne 
Marie Minor, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. A. F. Wilson Rumble, 
Treasurer. The roll of membership has the following names: Mrs. 
James Surget, Mrs. Louisa Wilkins, Mrs. George F. Greene, Mrs. E. 
Hyde Rust, Mrs. Frances de Lacy Hyde, Mrs. Frances Haralson, Miss 
Clara Walworth, and Miss Florello Yeager. These with the officers 
mentioned comprise the requisite twelve. There are three new appli- 
cants, whose papers are now in Washington for approval, and before 
many months we hope to swell our number to at least fifty. 

I am very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WM. BENNEVILLE RHODES, 
Registrar Natchez Chapter, D. A. R. 


YORKTOWN CHAPTER was organized on the roth of October, 
1894, with a membership of thirteen. Although York is an 
old historic town and many of the residents thereof are eligible 
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to membership in the organization, our Chapter has not 
grown as should a plant in such fertile soil. At the end of two 
years we have twenty names on our list, three of whom resid- 
ing in Georgia reduces our working membership to seventeen. 
A few months after the Chapter was organized we decided to 
take up some local work. Prominent among revolutionary 
heroes from this part of the State was Colonel Thomas Hart- 
ley. His remains were interred in the burying ground attached 
to St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, of this place. 
Many years ago the church was enlarged and the wall was car- 
ried beyond the mound beneath which rest his remains, 
bringing it within and under the building, where all these 
years seemingly forgotten has lain the dust of a hero, a valued 
officer and trusted friend of Washington—no monument, tab- 
let, or stone telling the tale of his valorous deeds. It was sug- 
gested that the Chapter should place a tablet to the memory of 
Colonel Hartley on the interior wall of the church. To that 
end, therefore, we devoted our energies, and though on ac- 
count of our numerical weakness the task looked herculean, 
the 19th day of November, 1896, saw our efforts crowned with 
success. The weather proved all that was desirable, and long 
before the hour appointed for the unveiling ceremonies the 
church was filled to its utmost capacity. The different mili- 
tary organizations of the city attended in full uniform. The 
York Historical Society, Sons of the Revolution, and the dif- 
ferent patriotic societies were well represented. There were 
also delegations from the Donegal and Harrisburg Chapters of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, while citizens from 
every rank and denomination came to do honor to the occa- 
sion. The special guest of the Yorktown Chapter was Dr. 
Charles H. Hall, of Macon, Georgia, a great-grandson of Col- 
onel Hartley, who with his daughter, Mrs. Jacques, came to 
participate in the memorial service. 

The ceremonies opened with! the processional hymn by the 
full surpliced choir. After saying the Apostles’ Creed and 
the versicles and prayers the Jubilate Deo was sung. The 
rector, Rev. Chas. Jas. Wood, then introduced Hon. Chauncey 
F. Black, the orator of the day, who, in an able manner, por- 
trayed the life of Colonel Hartley. He called attention to the 
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historic church of which Colonel Hartley was one of the found- 
ers; to its history and to those who had at times worshipped 4 
within its walls, among whom were John Adams, John Hancock, \ 
Henry Laurens, General Washington, and General Lafayette. 

Beautiful tributes were paid to Colonel Hartley as a church- 
man, as a lawyer, Congressman, and especially as a valiant 
soldier. The orator tenderly alluded to his later days when 
he declined the honor of a reélection to Congress owing to a 
desire to retire from public life, and to his death a few months 
later. The hymn ‘‘God save our Union! God save our 
land! ’’ etc., was sung when the orator concluded, after which 
the flag veiling the tablet was drawn aside by Dr. Chas. Hall, 
exposing to view the memorial—a beautiful brass plate on a 
background of gray marble imbeded in the wall of the north 
transept. A silk American flag is gracefully draped around the 
whole and on its face is the following inscription, in black let- 
tering in the Old English style : 

In Memory 
of 
Thomas Hartley, 

Patriot, Soldier, Statesman, a devout Christian, and member of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, some time vestryman of St. John’s and 
delegate to the first General Conference of the Church in 
America. A distinguished member of the Bar of York- 
town, Lieutenant Colonel Pennsylvania Minute Men, 
Lieutenant Colonel Sixth Battalion Pennsylvania, 

Colonel Hartley’s Additional Continental Regi- 
ment, and Colonel Eleventh Pennsylvania 

Regiment. 
Representative in the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Congresses. 
Born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, September 7th, 1748. 
This tablet is placed here by the Yorktown Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Anno Domini 1896. . 

Mr. Edward W. Spangler, after a glowing and beautiful 
tribute to the valor and worth of Col. Hartley formally pre- 
sented the tablet to the church. The rector, on behalf of the 
church corporation, in a few appropriate remarks accepted the 
gift, pledging for the present officers of the church and their 
successors the care of the same. Bishop Rulison concluded 
the ceremonies with a short but very interesting address, fol- 
lowed by a prayer and the benediction. 
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Space forbids an extended account of the reception held by 
the Chapter in the large parlor of the parish building after the 
close of the ceremonies in the church. The walls, profusely 
draped with American flags and bunting; tables, decked in 
snowy linen, shining silver, and toothsome dainties ; the glit- 
tering uniforms of the military, bright costumes of the guests 
and still brighter faces of the Daughters as they dispensed hos- 
pitalities to the throng, presented a scene long to be remem- 
bered by the participants—Mary S. Esert, Historian. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, January 14, 1897. 

EDITOR AMERICAN MONTHLY: In looking over your ‘‘ Chapter Work 
and What We are Doing’”’ (to me one of the most interesting depart- 
ments in the Magazine) it seems to me that the Societies out this way are 
not so well represented as they might be. The State of Ohio has never 
been accused of being backward in coming forward, nor her sons of being 
diffident in presenting their claims to recognition. We should be sorry 
to have her Daughters fall behind in this respect. Our little town has 
quite as much pride of State as the rest, nor are her citizens at all 
ashamed (to put it mildly) to belong to old Chillicothe, Ohio’s first capi° 
tal, the place which furnished the first three governors to the State, and 
which has perhaps sent out more distinguished men than any other city 
of her size in the State, and if there does ‘‘ breathe a man with soul so 
dead who never to himself hath said, this is my own, my native town,’’ 
that man doesn’t live in Chillicothe. So, when last summer we cele- 
brated our one hundredth birthday, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution wished to do something, as a Society, to mark so important an 
event, and decided that they could not do better than present to the city 
a portrait of its founder, General Nathaniel Massie, for whom our Chap- 
ter is named. While the matter was under discussion word was sent 
them that the descendants of General Massie, three grandsons, would 
have a copy made of an original portrait and present itto the Daughters; 
to be by them presented tothe city. This generous offer was of course 
accepted; the picture was finished in time for the centennial, when it 
was hung among the other old portraits in the picture gallery, and it 
now adorns: the walls of our public library. 

Hoping this bit of our ‘‘ Chapter work ’’ and what we are doing may 
not be uninteresting to your readers, 

Iam, respectfully yours, CAROLINE SPROAT, 
Historian Nathantel Massie Chapter. 


SARANAC CHAPTER.—The January meeting of the Saranac 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution was held 
at the residence of Mrs. H. W. Cady, on Saturday, the 16th 
inst. As the annual election of officers occurs at this meeting, 
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the importance of the occasion was manifested by a large at- 
tendance of ‘‘ Daughters.’’ In the absence of the Regent, Mrs. 
Chauncey Stoddard, Mrs. M. P. Myers, the Vice-Regent, pre- 
sided with great ability and tact. After the reading of the 
yearly reports by the retiring officers, and the disposition of all 
unfinished business, the Chapter proceeded to the election of 
new officers. The elections are usually by ballot; but, in re- 
€lecting the Regent a departure was taken from the ordinary 
method by the unanimous voice of the Society. Mrs. Stoddard, 
who was instrumental in forming the Chapter, and who has 
been its first and only Regent, was returned to the office by ac- 
clamation with many expressions of appreciation and gratitude 
for her untiring devotion, efficiency, and sacrifice in behalf of 
the Society. The other officers elected were as follows: Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. M. P. Myers; Recording Secretary, Miss Emily 
Gilliland ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. W. Cady; Regis- 
trar, Miss Helen D. Woodward; Historian, Mrs. Joseph Gam- 
ble; Managers, Mrs. George F. Nichols, Mrs. E. N. Jones, 
Mrs. George H. Hudson, Mrs. Albert Warren. The final busi- 
ness, of the meeting was the election of two delegates and their 
alternates to the Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to be held at Washington, District of 
Columbia, February 22-27, 1897. Mrs. Stoddard and Mrs. 
Cady were delegated to represent the Chapter as principals ; 
Mrs. M. P. Myers and Mrs. J. Ovette Smith, as alternates. 

* ‘The Saranac Chapter has now enrolled fifty-three full mem- 
bers; the names of thirteen more applicants have been pre- 
sented and accepted, and it only remains for them to complete 
and return their papers to raise the membership of the Chapter 
to sixty-six.—MAry GAMBLE, Historian. 


Berty ALLEN CHAPTER (Northampton, Massachusetts) 
celebrated a most important event in its history on the 21st of 
November. Over one hundred persons gathered in Grand 
Army Hall to witness the formal presentation of the charter, 
and observe the anniversary of the marriage of Elizabeth Par- 
sons to Joseph Allen, which took place at the Parsons home- 
‘stead, on South Street, November, one hundred and sixty- 
three years ago, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, then a young man of 
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thirty, being the officiating clergyman. The event was one of 
interest in the town. The anniversary celebration brought 
together members of all the neighboring Chapters. The hall 
was draped with the Stars and Stripes, and decorated with yellow 
chrysanthemums, one large bunch of particularly handsome 
ones having been presented by the descendants of Betty Allen, 
graced the platform. The members of the Chapter also wore 
yellow chrysanthemums. 

Mrs. George W. Cable, Regent of the Chapter, presided, and 
after a most cordial welcome to* the guests, stated briefly the 
events in connection with the formation of the Betty Allen 
Chapter about nine months ago. We have now a membership 
of forty, including three real Daughters of the Revolution, two 
of them over ninety years of age; only one of them was able 
to be present at the celebration on account of the exceedingly 
inclement weather. Mrs. Wood, a real Daughter of the Sub- 
mit Clark Chapter, of Easthampton, was also with us. 

Mrs. Brown, Regent of Mercy Warren Chapter, of Spring- 
field, the oldest Chapter in Western Massachusetts, presented 
the charter, giving also to the younger Chapter kindly words 
of admonition, and pleasant greetings from her own Chapter. 
Then followed greetings from the Mary Mattoun Chapter, Am- 
hurst, by its Regent, Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd; from the Sub- 
mit Clark Chapter, Easthampton, Miss Webster, its Regent, 
and from the Dorothy Hancock Chapter, Greenfield, by Mrs. 
Louise Griswold Deane, its Regent, . 

The closing feature of the evening wasa most delightful 
paper on the life of Betty Allen, by Mrs. M. A. H. Emerson, 
of Amhurst, a great-great-granddaughter of Betty and Joseph 
Allen, including extracts from letters and diaries of Betty 
Allen’s six sons who served in the War of the Revolution. We 
hope at some future time to be able to publish this interesting 
paper. After Mrs. Emerson’s paper a dainty lunch was served 
in an adjoining room—an old-fashioned wedding cake, upon 
which was traced the date November 22, 1733, being cut by a 
descendant bearing the name Betty Allen. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER (Cincinnati, Ohio) held its annual 
meeting for the election of officers November 2 in the literary 
club rooms, where the regular meetings of the Chapter are to 
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be held the ensuing year. The following board was elected : 
Regent, Mrs. William Judkins; Vice-Regent, Mrs. Henry 
Melville Curtis; Recording Secretary, Miss Katherine Mulli- 
kin; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Sallie M. Disney; Regis- 
trar, Mrs. Warren Rawson; Historian, Mrs. Alfred De Lang; 
Custodian, Miss Martha Allen; Board of Management, Mrs. 
William Henry Davis, Miss Mary Harrison, Mrs. Frank Perin, 
Mrs. W. W. Seely, Mrs. Austin Goodman. 

The meetings are held the first Monday in each month, and 
after the routine business is finished an hour is devoted to lit- 
erary work. Miss Hanna, chairman of the Literary Committee, 
has prepared a charming programme for the year. Already 
several interesting papers have been read, one especially so, 
‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’’ by Miss Clara Chipman Newton. The 
election of delegates to the Continental Congress took place on 
the 4th of January, resulting in the following: Mrs. William 
Judkins, Mrs. W. P. Hulbut, Mrs. H. F. Rogers, Mrs. H. C. 
Yergason, Mrs. William Henry Davis, Miss Anna Laws. 

The Chapter now numbers two hundred and fifteen, and is 
steadily growing. We are especially fortunate in being able to 
claim among our members two members of the ‘‘ Mayflower 
Society,’’ Mrs. Henry Melville Custis and Mrs. Warren Rawson. 

Miss Eugenia Washington, one of the Vice-Presidents Gen- 
eral, visited friends in the city during the holidays, and was 
the recipient of much attention, a number of handsome enter- 
tainments having been given in her honor. Among others 
those of Mrs. T. L. A. Greve and Mrs. N. H. McLean. It 
was deeply regretted by all that Miss Washington could not 
have remained to address the ‘‘ Daughters’’ at the regular 
Chapter meeting.—LvuELLA TownLEY DELANG, Historian. 


Army AND Navy CHAPTER.—The members of the Army 
and Navy Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
could not have had a more beautiful day than the 24th of No- 
vember, 1896, nor a more charming place than the Soldiers’ 
Home, at Washington, D. C., in which to receive their friends. 
The large reception room of the new and handsome amuse- 
ment hall, which had just been completed, was most taste- 
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fully decorated with flags, palms, and cut flowers, and in a 
gallery over the entrance the band of the Home furnished most 
excellent music, which added much to the enjoyment of the 
visitors all through the entertainment. In front of the stage 
refreshments were served on a long table, beautifully decorated 
in pink, which was presided over by two members of the 
Chapter. Around the sides of the room were small tables, 
from which coffee and lemonade were served. The young 
lady members of the Chapter helped most materially in enter- 
taining the many guests present. The Regent, assisted by 
three of the Chapter officers, received the visitors at the en- 
trance of the hall. Among those invited were the National 
officers and the Board of Management of the National Society, 
the officers of the other Chapters in this city and in Alexan- 
dria, the officers of the Sons of the Revolution, and a limited 
number of the friends of members of the Chapter. This was 
the first social entertainment of the Army and Navy Chapter 
given this winter, and was much enjoyed by all. 


RUTLAND, January 15, 1897. 

I was invited to a meeting held in Vergennes, at the home of Mrs. 
McAnn, recently appointed Chapter Regent, January 14. Twenty-five 
ladies were present and all were much interested looking up their an- 
cestors. A Chapter will soon be formed at that place. 

Mrs. J. BURDETT, 
State Regent. 


ETHAN ALLEN CHAPTER (Middlebury, Vermont) was or- 
ganized with sixteen charter members at the home of Miss Ada 
Callender, through whose efforts the Chapter was formed, on 
Wednesday, December 16, 1896, this date being chosen because 
it was the anniversary of the Boston Tea Party. 


CHAPTER PRESENTED WITH A FLAG.—The Daughters of 
American Revolution gave a reception Monday, December 14, 
1896, at their club rooms on Washington street, in honor of 
Mrs. Henry M. Shepard. During the afternoon a beautiful 
flag—‘‘ Old Glory ’’ in richest silk and gold pre- 
sented to the Chapter. 

The reception was opened with the singing of the “ Star 
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Spangled Banner,’’ after which the flag was formally given 
over to the Chapter, the presentation speech being made by 
Mrs. Seymour Morris. Mrs. James H. Walker, as Regent, ac- 
cepted the flag. The flag was the donation of the Daughters. 

In her speech Mrs. Morris gave a history of the American 
flag, beginning with its origin in the old red cross of the British, 
and presenting illustrations of the different flags adopted by 
our forefathers up to the present Stars and Stripes. 

Mrs. Shepard, chairman of the Continental Hall Committee, 
then spoke for a half hour, reporting the progress of the move- 
ment toward erecting a hall in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, for the annual conventions of the Daughters of the Ameri- 


can Revolution. The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
socially. 


ELIZABETH WADSWORTH CHAPTER (Portland, Maine) held 
its monthly meeting in its new apartments, the parlors of Con- 
gress Square Hotel. This hotel has been open to the public 
but a few months, it is the largest and in architecture and fur- 
nishing the most elegant of any hotel in the city. The rooms 
assigned the Chapter are spacious and attractive as well as com- 
fortable and convenient. The artistic decorations, soft carpets, 
pretty chairs and divans are in tints harmoniously blended, and 
the apartments seemingly emit an air of refinement quite in 
sympathy with this noble Society, ‘‘The Daughters of the 
American Revolution.’’ 

The annual meeting and election of officers occurred on Mon- 
day, January 11. The following is a list of those who will offi- 
cially care for the interests of the Chapter for the ensuing year : 
Regent, Mrs. J. B. Shepherd; First Vice-Regent, Mrs. O. R. 
Lee Grow; Second Vice-Regent, Mrs. Levetta King; Secre- 
tary, Mrs E. G. Wood; Treasurer, Mrs. W. R. Webb; Regis- 
trar, Mrs. Mary F. King; Auditor, Mrs. A. M. Tenny; Chap- 
lain, Mrs. Franklin Robinson; Historian, Miss A. L. McDon- 
ald; Surgeon, Mrs. H. P. Merrill; Councillors, Mrs. Marshall 
McDonald and Mrs. W. C. Sawyer; Delegates to Continental 
Congress—Mrs. A. C. Harne, Mrs. Frank York; Alternates— 
Miss Dolley, Mrs. J. B. Robinson. The meetings are well at- 
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tended, which indicates interest. The membership is steadily 
increasing and we candidly report the Chapter in a prosperous 
condition.—Miss A. Louise MCDONALD, Historian. 


DEBORAH AVERY CHAPTER (Lincoln, Nebraska).—At the 
November meeting of the Chapter Mrs. Haggard, a great-grand- 
daughter of Deborah Avery, presented a gavel made of historic 
wood. ‘The head of the gavel was of oak taken from the home 
of Deborah Avery at Groton, Connecticut. The handle is of 
cedar from a tree which forty years ago grew on the ground 
over which the British advanced to attack Fort Griswold. 
Upon the silver bands of the gavel are the dates ‘‘ 1763,’’ the 
year that the house was built; ‘‘1781,’’ the date of the battle 
of Fort Griswold, and ‘‘ June 17, 1896,’’ the charter day of the 
Chapter. The Chapter is very proud of the gavel, and is in- 
debted to Mr. Christopher L. Avery, of Groton, Connecticut, 
grandson of Deborah Avery, for the wood. In the battle of 
Fort Griswold nine who bore the name of Avery were slain. 
Deborah Avery’s husband was carried into the house from 
which the wood was taken. The Chapter will observe Fore- 
father’s Day at the home of Mrs. Pound, the State Regent. 
Chancellor McLean, of the State University, will give an ad- 
dress.—CoRA FRANCES SMITH, Historian. 


Ropney CHAPTER (Wilmington, Delaware) ob- 
served the anniversary of the organization and commemorated, 
also, the day Delaware ratified the Constitution of the United 
States on December 7, 1896. The State Regent, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clark Churchman, was present and read an appeal from 
the Nathan Hale Chapter, of St. Paul, Minnesota, for a con- 
tribution to the ‘‘ Nathan Hale Memorial Fund,’’ which was 
responded to by all present. After the business and literary 
programme, the hostess, Miss Waples, hospitably invited the 
Daughters to partake of tea, and exhibited interesting family 
relics. 

The meetings were found to be instructive and thoroughly 
enjoyable. Several new members were admitted. The officers 
reélected were: Regent, Miss Sophie Waples; Treasurer 
Miss Ella Turner; Registrar, Mrs. J. D. Martinez Cardeza; 
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Historian, Mrs. Charles F. Graff; Chaplain, Miss Harriette 
Warrick Mahon; Secretary, Mrs. Harvey S. Denison.—Caro- 
LINE M. DENISON, Secretary. 


ONONDAGA CHAPTER held a most interesting meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. Charles L. Stone on December 27, 1896. On 
that occasion Mrs. Ernest Held read an article written by 
Lydia Bolles Newcomb, and published by her in the ‘‘ New 
England Magazine,’’ on the ‘‘ Songs and Ballads of the Revo- 
lution.’’ The meeting was greatly added to by having the 
songs which were set to music sung by Mrs. Eugene B. Mc- 
Clelland, whose rendering of them made it easy to imagine 
oneself inspired in 1775 to join the marching troops. In such 
songs as ‘‘ The Patriot’s Appeal,’’ ‘‘ The Boston Tea Party,’’ 
and ‘‘ Chester,’’ the music is quaint and words most patriotic. 

Mrs. Held recited the verse of a song handed down from her 
great-grandmother, Polly Huntington Brainerd. It is as fol- 
lows : 

‘ Indulgent parents dear 

Pray now attend 

For this selection here 
Which I have penned, 

A super tragedy, 
I never knew for why, 

A mother’s cruelty 
Ruined her sire.”’ 

Mrs. Held gave upon the piano an excellent imitation of the 
fife and drum, with the tune played when Colonel Pickering’s 
regiment marched from Salem to Lexington April 19, 1775. 
This tune was found in an old lot of manuscript at Salem. 
When the reading was concluded we felt quite in touch with 
ancestral times.— Historian. 


HEBER ALLEN CHAPTER.—The organization meeting of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution was held with Mrs. F. 
B. Barrett. The Chapter was organized with a membership 
of seventeen ladies as the Heber Allen Chapter, in honor of 
Heber Allen, an old citizen of Poultney, who was very active 
in the early history of Vermont. He was a brother of Ethan 
Allen. He was the first town clerk of Poultney and is buried 
at East Poultney. 
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The constitution was read and adopted, after which coffee 
was served in cups about one hundred years old, which be- 
longed to the great-grandfather of the hostess. Officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. F. B. Barrett, Regent; Mrs. B. G. 
Rice, Vice-Regent ; Miss Helen Horsford, Secretary; Mrs. 
Albert Bessey, Treasurer; Mrs. E. Ross, Registrar; Miss 
Mary Tuttle, Historian. Mrs. Jesse Burdett, State Regent, 
and Mrs. H. H. Dyer and Mrs. A. B. Engrem, of Rutland, 
aided in the organization.—Mrs. J. BurpETr, State Regent. 


GASPEE CHAPTER.—The regular December meeting of the 
Gaspee Chapter was held on the 6th, in the Rhode Island His- 
torical Rooms, Providence, the Regent, Mrs. William Grosve- 
nor, presiding. The minutes of the last meeting were read by 
the Secretary, Miss Stockbridge. Mrs. Grosvenor reported 
upon the Colonial Tea Party as far as it had been arranged. 
It was voted that fifty dollars be taken from the treasury and 
given to Mrs. William Ames for the Mount Vernon fund for 
Rhode Island. Miss Greene, State Regent, reported upon the 
revision of the by-laws. The Chapter voted to contribute to the 
State fund for another year. Mrs. Grosvenor then introduced 
Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, the Regent of the Old Concord Chapter. 
Mrs. Lothrop in well chosen words greeted the members of the 
Gaspee Chapter and expressed her pleasure at meeting with 
them in such a fitting place. Mrs. Susan C. Ballou, Regent of 
the Woonsocket Chapter, then read an interesting paper on 
‘* Bits of Colonial History.’’ The meeting then adjourned 
with an invitation from Miss Knight to all present to be at the 
Children of the American Revolution meeting somewhat later 
in the day.—Euiza H. L. Aiistorian. 


HARRISBURG CHAPTER (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania).—A 
pleasant and interesting meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held at the residenee of Mrs. 
Robert A. Lamberton, Regent, on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 16, in commemoration of the Boston Tea Party. 
The Liberty Tree being so intimately associated with much 
that led to this event shared with it in interest. A Short, 
bright sketch was given by Mrs. Mary Black Clayton, who 
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also read Thomas Paine’s revolutionary ballad on the same. 
theme. Miss Hall, in a comprehensive paper, gave a sum- 
mary of the causes which roused the country and led to the 
destruction of the tea and its banishment from our ports, de- 
scribing graphically the Boston Tea Party. Mrs. Norris helped 
to complete the story by reading a sketch of the burning of the 
‘*Peggy Stewart ’’’ at Annapolis. The exercises were varied 
by the reading of Oliver Wendall Holmes’s ballad, ‘‘ The 
Boston Tea Party,’’ the singing of patriotic songs, and a report 
of the impressive and interesting ceremonies attending the un- 
veiling of the tablet to Colonel Thomas Hartley, lately placed 
in St. John’s P. E. Church, York, Pennsylvania, by the York- 
town Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. Miss 
Pearson presented the Chapter with a gavel made from the 
Harris mulberry tree, so well known in the annals of Harris- 
burg, which was beautifully mounted in silver and inscribed : 

‘‘This gavel was made from the tree to which John Harris was tied by 
the Indians when they attempted to burn him in 1720.” 


‘« Presented to the Harrisburg Chapter, D. A. R., by Caroline B. Pear- 
son, one of his descendants, Dec. 16th, 1896.’’ 


After the transaction of necessary business a dainty collation 
closed one of the most enjoyable gatherings of the Harrisburg 
Chapter.—Mrs. Levi B. ALRICKs. 


JACKSONVILLE CHAPTER (Jacksonville, Florida).—The last 
meeting of this Chapter for the summer was held in June, 
when the Chapter Regent, Mrs. John G. Christopher, gave a 
true summer festival as the closing event of the season at her 
beautiful home, ‘‘ Naxos,’’ on the banks of the St. John’s 
River. The large, shady rooms, the windows open on the 
great piazzas, the numerous flags, the ladies in their summer 
costumes and flowery hats, the charming refreshments, all 
made the affair unusually delightful, and the hostess must 
have felt herself covered with glory. Mrs. Wingfield, of Vir- 
ginia, read an article on the Lee family, and the meeting was 
closed by all present singing ‘‘America’’ and each guest being 
presented with an American flag as a souvenir. 

This season the Chapter has started with many new appli- 
cations for membership, and under the fostering care of the 
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Chapter Regent it has steadily grown. At the last meeting it 
was decided that during the winter the Chapter should meet in 
a private parlor of the St. James Hotel, and an entertainment 
committee was appointed.—L. M. A. 


MOLLY STARK CHAPTER, Mrs. Anna Eastman Cross, Regent, 
held its regular January meeting on the 4th at the residence of 
Mrs Elizabeth P. Burnham, Secretary. The interesting thing 
about this meeting was that its exercises opened a systematic 
study of the State of New Hampshire in its colonial and revo- 
lutionary history. An important general outline was given in 
a paper by the Regent. This was followed by a description of 
the churches and schools in a paper by the historian, John 
Langdon, and a history of Portsmouth were subjects consid- 
ered by Mrs. L. B. Bodnell and Mrs. Hosnur. The highest 
enthusiasm of the members is aroused in this study. 

The marked excellence of the papers above mentioned and 
the willingness of members to continue the work in treating 
such subjects as ‘‘New Hampshire in the Revolutionary 
Army,’’ ‘‘At Bunker Hill,’’ ‘‘At Bennington,’’ ‘‘How Her 
Women Aided the Revolution,’’ ‘‘Character and Influence of 
Colonial Indians,’’ etc., make a season of great profit and de- 
light one of the certainties of ’96 to ’97. 

The Chapter numbers about one hundred members, and it is 
the policy of the management to make very little increase but 
to form new Chapters instead. The meetings are all held in 
parlors generously opened by members. A large and interest- 
ing attendance is the rule. Chocolate and wafers with social 
scintillation is a frequent winding up of delightful gatherings. 
A great deal of this prosperity is due to the fine executive and 
intellectual ability of the Chapter Regent, who is the daughter 
of the late Judge Eastman, of Concord, the wife of Hon. David 
Cross, of Manchester, and the mother of Allen Eastman Cross, 
the well known poet.—B. B. Hunt, Historian. 


ASTENROGEN CHAPTER.—The first annual meeting of Asten- 
rogen Chapter, Little Falls, New York, was held at the home 
of the Regent, Miss Clara Hale Rawdon, on Thursday after- 
noon, December 31. The reports of the officers were then 
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read. The Registrar, Miss Emily Green, reported five resigna- 
tions, three of which were to form a Chapter in the town of 
Herkimer. This number was made good by five applications 
of membership. Mrs. William C. Prescott, former Historian 
of Astenrogen Chapter, now Regent in Herkimer, was present 
and read the history of the Chapter until her resignation in 
October. Although this Chapter is only one year old and 
small in numbers, its members feel that something has been 
done by them. A handsomely bound volume of Benton’s 
History of Herkimer County having been donated the National 
Library in Washington, and a large and successful reception 
given by them in connection with the dedication of the Herki- 
mer Monument, and they have offered a five dollar prize for 
the best essay on the ‘‘ Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk 
Valley.”’ 

After the reading of reports followed the election of officers. 
Miss Rawdon was unanimously elected Regent; Mrs. Arthur 
Sheard, Vice-Regent; Miss Mary Petrie, Historian. The 
other officers were all reélected. The informal reception given 
from five to seven was most enjoyable, and will be remembered 
by all present. The Regent received with her usual grace. 
The house was decorated with flags and flowers in red, the 
color chosen as Chapter color. The dining room presented a 
very hospitable appearance, the old mahogany sideboard and 
round, highly-polished, mahogany dining table were much ad- 
mired, with the glittering glass, silver, and delightful viands. 
The table was decorated with small flags, and red, white, and 
blue ribbons. Several were present from out of town, among 
whom were Mrs. A. E. Brown and daughter, from Dalgeville. 
Before dispersing prettily printed copies of the ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner ’’ were given the guests and, with Mrs. King at the 
piano, all joined in singing. Good nights were then said and 
all departed, feeling the first annual meeting of the Astenrogen 
Chapter a success. 


NorWALK CHAPTER.—The December meeting of the Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, Chapter was by vote made an open meet- 
ing, each member being privileged to invite a guest. So gen- 
erally was the privilege used and so cordially did those invited 
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respond that the audience almost overflowed the pleasant club: 
house where the Daughters hold their meetings. Norwalk is 
the fortunate possessor of a convenient, capacious, yet cosy 
Woman’s Club House. It is the wise and generous policy of 
the Central Club, which rents and manages the house, to allow 
the regular meetings of any woman’s association half of whose 
members are also paying the yearly dues of the Central Club. 
The Daughters were enterprising enough to take immediate 
advantage of this offer, and are hence virtually in possession of 
a club house. On its walls are hung the insignia of the Chap- 
ter and the gifts which have been made to it from time to time.. 
The assembly rooms lend themselves happily to decoration, 
and Mrs. James Lawrence Stevens, the Treasurer of the Chap- 
ter, is gifted in this direction and untiring in her devotion. 
On this occasion the decorations were especially interesting 
and successful. The stair rail was wound with bunting, the 
pictures of the Society, and the beautiful shield of the State of 
Connecticut, most beautifully painted by an artist member, 
were draped. and behind the platform where the speakers 
stood had been arranged at intervals thirteen small flags with 
the magic figures 1776 upon them. The programme was inter- 
esting and artistic. Mrs. Donald McLean was the guest of 
honor. She was most cleverly introduced by the Regent, Mrs. 
T. K. Noble, and made a short, pointed, pithy address. There 
were vocal solos by Miss Annabel Nash, and numbers by Miss. 
Agnes Littlejohn, violin, and Miss Aimee Wood, piano. The 
company were then invited into the handsome dining room 
where the tea table was charming with its red, white, and blue 
flowers and ornaments. The whole pretty party was per- 
meated by that spirit of cheer and sociability without which a 
feast, though never so magnificent, is little more than a failure. 


FANEUIL HALL CHAPTER celebrated the one hundred and 
twenty-third anniversary of the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party’’ by holding 
a reception in Wakefield, Massachusetts, Wednesday evening, 
December 16. The guests were received by the Regent, Mrs. 
Ida Farr Miller, and the Vice-Regent, Mrs. Harriet S. Page. 
Addresses were made by the Regent, Mrs. Miller, Colonel 
Henry A. Thomas, Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston, Mr. El- 
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bridge H. Goss, of Melrose. Music was finely rendered during 
the evening, consisting of piano duets, vocal solos and Drum 
Corps of Melrose. A colonial tea was served, the tea being 
made from some of the first crop raised in America. A picture 
of Faneuil Hall, painted by a member of the Chapter, Mrs. 
Emma A. Osgood, was much admired. This picture is to be 
sent to Atlanta Chapter, Georgia, to be placed in the Craigie 
House, which was presented to the Chapter by the State of 
Massachusetts. Faneuil Hall Chapter, not quite a year old, is 
steadily growing and now numbers thirty-three, with about one 
dozen application papers out. Several papers have been read 
giving a short sketch of revolutionary heroes, the ancestors of 
members of the Chapter, and more are to follow. The mem- 
bers are enthusiastic and everything promises well for a prosper- 
ous year.—JOSEPHINE PUTNAM MACQuINN, Secretary. 


GEORGE TAYLOR CHAPTER (Easton, Pennsylvania) gave 
two patriotic entertainments on November 12 and 13, in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, consisting of tableaux, moving pictures, and a 
comedietta ‘‘ Love in ’76,’’ for the purpose of starting a fund 
for the purchase of the old Taylor house in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, where George Taylor, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence from Pennsylvania lived and died. 
The entertainment was in charge of Mrs. Henry D. Maxwell, 
Regent ; Mrs. Henry W. Scott, Mrs. Frank Reeder, Mrs. Henry 
D. Lachenour, Mrs. Edward J. Fox, Jr., and was a great suc- 
cess, artistically and otherwise. 

The programme consisted of (1) Six tableaux; (2) The Re- 
ception of President and Lady Washington in Philadelphia, 
at which the minuet was beautifully danced; (3) A Wedding 
Festival at Easton, Eston, England, representing the marriage 
of Thomas Penn and Lady Juliana Fermor; (4) ‘‘ Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker Hill,’’ recited by Miss Grace Simon 
and illustrated by tableaux ; (5) Comedietta, ‘‘ Love in '76.” 

The Daughters have aroused considerable enthusiasm re- 
garding the purchase of this old historic house, which was. 
built by William Parsons, the ‘‘ godfather’’ of Easton, and 
among its most prominent citizens during colonial times. As 
a result of the action of the Daughters an organized move- 
ment is now being made to purchase, restore, and preserve the: 
building. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF AMOS 
BARNES. 


{Born in Groton, Massachusetts, January 21, 1755. Diedin Conway, New 
Hampshire, December 3, 1848.] 

HE was the youngest of seven children. When very young 
he lost his father in the French War. He went to Concord at 
the age of six years, and at the age of twenty enlisted in the 
First New Hampshire Regiment, marched to Mystic River, and 
was with General Stark at the battle of Bunker Hill. Subse- 
quently he marched to New York, and from thence to Canada 
by way of Lake Champlain. In July, 1776, he retreated with 
the American forces to Mt. Independence. In December of 
the same year he joined General Washington at Trenton, and 
was with him at the battle of Trenton when they captured and 
took nine hundred Hessians as prisoners. Soon after, his time 
of enlistment having expired, he was honorably discharged and 
returned home to Concord. After a brief recess from the toils 
of war he enlisted the third time, January, 1778, in the cause 
of his bleeding country, and was with General Washington at 
Valley Forge. Soon after his return he was appointed orderly 
sergeant, and served in that capacity to the entire satisfaction 
of his commander to the close of his time of service. In Janu- 
ary they marched to Monmouth, where that memorable battle 
was fought in which he participated during the hard winter of 
1779; their sufferings were almost past endurance. — 
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but the glorious cause for which they were struggling could 
have given strength in that trying hour. He was with General 
Sullivan in the indian country in 1779, and had a battle with 
them, in which the Americans were victorious. They were on 
half allowance of provisions from August until October in this 
expedition. In January, 1780, his time being out, hereturned 
to Concord. He came to Conway and subsequently married 
Polly, daughter of Richard Eastman. Lieutenant Barnes was 
a very intelligent, honest, and industrious man through his life. 
He had been an officer in the militia and was lieutenant of a 
company of volunteers at the commencement of the last war in 
defense of free trade and sailors. He was a Republican of the 
old Jeffersonian school, a firm supporter of the administration 
of General Jackson and Van Buren, conscientiously believing 
that their measures carried out would best promote the interest 
of the country. He visited the polls at the last election and 
cast his vote for General Jackson, our present magistrate. In 
a letter to Committee of Safety, written December 8, 1779, 
General Sullivan says: ‘‘ General Washington and all other 
officers are extremely pleased to bestow the highest encomiums 
on you and your troops, fully acknowledging that New Hamp- 
shire forces for bravery and resolution far surpass the other 
Colonies, and no Province discovers so much zeal in the com- 
mon cause.’’—Rev. Rolls. 


[The above sketch was written by James E. Willey, Esq., a well known 
resident of Conway.—Ep.] 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mr. WILLIAM VAN ZANDT Cox, to whom we are indebted 
for the highly commended biographical sketch of Dr. 
George Brown Goode, which appeared in the January number 
of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, was born near Janesville, Ohio. 
The old Cox homestead is still in the possession of the family. 
He graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan University and later 
studied law and was admitted to practice by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. Owing to the death of his beloved brother, with 
whom he had intended entering into partnership, he decided 
to come to Washington, thinking a winter spent in this city 
with his uncle, the Hon. S. S. Cox, would give him a much 
needed rest and a diversion. He tells the following story as to 
his first meeting with Dr. Goode. Having been tendered a 
position he reported at the Smithsonian Institution. He was 
shown into a small room where he found two young men in a 
vigorous disputation about the fin-rays of some new fish. One 
a tall, raw-boned fellow, striking sledge-hammer blows—the 
now celebrated David Star Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University—the other small, delicate, gentle, cutting 
his argument with a keen scalpel. The fin-ray question being 
settled in favor of George Brown Goode, he turned to Mr. Cox, 
asked a few questions about his home and college life. All 
was decided ina flash. It was soon arranged that Mr. Cox 
was to stay with Dr. Goode. From this moment began that 
affectionate admiration which held him to Dr. Goode for seven- 
teen years and during this time, in the performance of the 
exacting duties incident to an executive office of a large scien- 
tific bureau, their confidence and friendship was never even 
strained. In his January article Mr. Cox has graciously shared 
with us the rare experience of being and working with Mr. 
Goode. With him he was also interested in the work of the 
various patriotic societies. It is a pleasing tribute to Mr. Cox 
that he was unanimously elected vice-president of the Sons of 
the Revolution to fill the place of his friend, and we shall 
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ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH, 


Graduate of the Woman's Law Class, University of New York. 
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doubtless feel in the beloved disciple the ‘‘ silent influence’’ of 
the master, who, rich in common sense, and as the greatest are, 
in his simplicity sublime. 


THE ‘‘ Spirit of ’76,’’ even with a new editor, is still exer- 
cised because the Daughters of the American Revolution do 
not take its editor or the paper into its councils and follow its 
advice. Was it our province we might return compliments, 
but we have quite enough todd to look after the welfare of our 
own Society and watch thecolumns of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
the organ of eighteen thousand women, and see that nothing 
derogatory of other patriotic Societies enter therein. 


My Dear Mrs. Lockwood: 1 have not sent any paragraph about my 
State work to the Magazine, because I have been too absorbed by the 
work itself to think of reporting it. I have appointed fifteen Chapter 
Regents since the Congress of 1896, making forty-three in Massachu- 
setts. All whom I have appointed have organized their Chapters, while 
I have assisted ten Regents appointed by two of my predecessors to 
organize their Chapters. Have written over two thousand letters with 
my own hand, visited every part of the State, addressing prospective 
‘Chapterssand presenting charters. Though warmly urged to accept 
reélection I cannot consent to do so, my own literary work has suffered 
neglect and must be resumed before the reading public forgets me 
wholly. Anticipating much pleasure in meeting you at the Congress, 
I am, fraternally and cordially yours, 

ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, 
State Regent Massachusetts. 
February 4, 1897. 


Dear Mrs. Lockwood: In the July number of the Magazine you 
printed a poem, entitled ‘‘ The Old Thirteen.’’ I was so struck by its 
force that I set it to music and we have sung it as often as other national 
hymns. Friends urged me to send it for the Continental Congress, so I 
have had the music typographers who do all my work make a plate, 
which I send by this mail. It is all ready for print, so that you will be 
put to no trouble and but trivial expense. I think it would be well if it 
could appear in the Magazine. 

Yours very truly, HATTIE HAYDEN HAYES. 

Chicago, Jan. 15, ’96. 


The music and words are in this number of the Magazine. 


We hope an occasion will be found to have it sung in the 
Congress. 
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Mrs. CHARLES EASTWICK SMITH, President of the Lewis 
Malone Ayer Society, Children of the American Revolution, 
would like to obtain the address of, or open correspondence 
with, some descendant of Lewis Malone Ayer. Address 400 
Marshall avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE PROGRAMME of the Sixth Continental Congress reflects 
great credit upon the programme committee, and especially 
upon the publishers, Bailey, Banks & Biddle. It is artistic in 
its simplicity and beautiful in the result. 


WE publish a picture in this number of one of the organizers 
of this Society, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth in the garb of her 
new profession, having. graduated from the Woman’s Law Class, 
University of New York. 


DurRING the Congress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution the Ebbitt House will offer a special rate of $2.50 
each per day. 
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“THE OLD THIRTEEN.” 


Dedicated to the Daughters of the Americar. Revolution. 
Words by C. C. Lewis. Music by H. H. Haygs. 
ndante muestoso. 


Flag of the free, we hail thee with pride, 
2. Our fa-thers who fought, afree coun-try to make; Who 
3. For - ty- five stars now shine in your blue; 

4. We’llwork for thy glo-ry for - ev - er and aye; We'll 
5. We'll ral - ly a-round thee from near = — far, Our 


Cres. 


Float thou in free-dom o’er all the land wide; 
suf - fered and died for’ sweet = - er- ty’s sake, What 


For - ty - five states to will be true; As those 
cel - e - brate ev - er that ee - ly bought day; When thy 
stand - ard for-ev - er pm peace or in war; ll 


Em - blem of pow’r wher - eer’ thou art seen, Yet 
joy had been theirs, had they on - ly fore-seen To what 


he - roes of old, (keep their mem - o - ry green) Who 
folds float - ing o'er in_ tri- umph were seen, So 
na - tions - lute ea thy stam as y «sheen, The full 


we are true to the Thir-teen. Thir - teen. 
mig) ht we should grow from the Old  Thir-teen. Old Thir - teen. 
marched with the flag of the Old Thir-teen. Old Thir - teen. 
val - iant-ly won by the Old Thir-teen. Old Thir - teen. 
splen-dor thou art, of the Old Thir-teen. Old Thir - teen. 
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| YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT. 


As this February number is to be issued on the birthday of the Father 


M of our Country, in season for distribution at the Congress of the Daughters 
rt of the American Revolution, and the Convention of the Children of the 
ii American Revolution, we give to every loyal reader our heartiest greet- 

ings for the cause of patriotism and good citizenship throughout our 
1} broad land. 


54 May we, one and all, work with our might to emulate the love and 
devotion, the strength and fidelity of patriotic fervor that actuated our 
1) immortal Leader. Through every day of the year may we strive to live 
° patriotism, tospeak it andtoact it. And may God bless our land, our flag, 
our homes, and each one of us ; and give us more love to our country. 
We give the programme of the Celebration of the National Society of 
the Children of the American Revolution, February 22, from 2 to 4 p. m., 
in Columbia Theater, and we repeat the plans for the entire week, that 
1; all may see what a grand Convention our young patriots are to hold. 


? COLUMBIA THEATRE, FEBRUARY 22, 2 TO 4 P. M. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


i Overture: March,....... GAISBERG-KUHN. 
hi I. Prayer,. Mrs. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, Chaplain of the National So- 
ciety. 
i! II. Salute to the Flag, by the Capital Society, of Washington, Dis- 
I) trict of Columbia. 
' Recitation, ‘‘ Our Flag of Liberty,’’ Harriett M. Lothrop, 
HENRY SKILLMAN BRECKINRIDGE. 
j ‘‘America,’’ to be sung by Audience. 
III. Address of Welcome,.... . Mrs. DANIEL LOTHROP, 
President of the National Society. 
IV. Response,. . . . MRS. JOSEPH CABELL, BRECKINRIDGE, 


Director of the District of Columbia. 


V. National Emblem. Connecticut, the Banner State for 1896. 
Address by Mrs. CuTHBERT H. SLocoms, State Director for 

Connecticut. 

+e Continental March, Members of the Mt. Pleasant Drum Corps. 

. i Flag Drill, by Nelly Custis Society, of Washington, District of 

Columbia. 

ti Under the direction of Miss VIRGINIA POWELL GOODWIN. 

Vi, Hon. WILLIAM FRYE, United States Senate. 

; VII. Columbian Anthem—E. Berliner. 

MIss VIRGINIA POWELL GOODWIN AND CHORUS. 
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VIII. Thirteen Colonies and Miss Columbia, by the Piram Ripley Society, 
of Washington, District of Columbia. 

IX. ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’ to be sung by Audience. 

X. Two-minute Greetings by members of the Society— 
Lucy HAYES BRECKINRIDGE, of the Capital Society ; 
MARGARET M. Lorturop, of the Old Norti: Bridge Society, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts ; 
WILLIAM SHIELDS GURLEY, of the Capital Society ; 
Mary M. BursLzy, of the Trenton and Princeton Society ; 
ANNIE FRENCH, of the Abigail Adams Society ; 
JosEPH T. KELLY, JR., of the Piram Ripley Society ; 
A Greeting from the Tiny Members. : 

XI. Singing, ‘‘ Song of Liberty,’’ by Miss C. W. Hawes, dedicated to 
Old North Bridge Society, Concord, Massachusetts, the first 
local Society organized, ..... By Members of the National 
Society. 

XII. Address, Mrs. DONALD MCLEAN, State Promoter for New York. 
XIII. Poem,. . . Mrs. STEPHEN PUTNEY, State Promoter for Virginia. 
XIV. Address, GENERAL BRECKINRIDGE, The Inspector General of the 

United States Army, and Promoter for the District of Columbia. 

XV. A Patriotic Alphabet, written by Mr. A. C. QUISENBERRY, D. C., 

S. A. R. 
XVI. Singing, ‘‘ Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,’’ by the Audience. 

The music is under the direction of Miss VIRGINIA POWELL GOODWIN. 


PLANS FOR CONVENTION WEEK. 


Monday, Feb. 22, 2 p. m.—Annual meeting of the National Society as 
part of the Daughters of the American Revolution Congress, at Colum- 
bia Theater. Patriotic exercises. 

Tuesday, Feb. 23, 10 to 12 a. m.—Informal reception by the National 
officers to all members of the Society at the Headquarters of the Society, 
Room 48, 902 F street. A/l members must register at this time. 

2 p.m.—Business meeting. Reports of National officers. Reports of 
Societies. At First Congregational Church, corner Tenth and G Streets. 

_ Wednesday Morning, Feb. 24.—Sightseeing, under the guidance of a 
corps of ladies and gentlemen who will jnstruct the young people on the 
historic points of interest in Washington, on this and other days. 

12.30 o’clock.—Mrs. Cleveland will receive the Society at the White 
House. Members will meet in the White House corridor at 12.25 
promptly. 

2 p. m.—Reports of Societies and other business. First Congrega- 
tional Church, corner Tenth and G Streets. 

Thursday, Feb. 25.—Sightseeing till4 p.m. From 4 to 6 o’clock the 
National officers and the District of Columbia Societies will receive the 
visiting members in the Banquet Hall of The Cochran, corner Fourteenth 
and K Streets. 
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Friday, Feb. 26.—Grand field day at Mt. Vernon. Two parties will be 
made up, one to go by boat, the other to go by electric car, stopping at 
Arlington on the return in the afternoon. Arrangements will be made 
for those going by boat to see Arlington on one of the other days. 

Saturday Morning, Feb. 27.—A farewell meeting at the Society 
Headquarters, Room 48, 902 F Street. 

Notes.—In order that all visiting members may receive the educa- 
tional advantages of several days’ sojourn in Washington, the series of 
trips to places of interest in and about the city has been planned. On 
these trips, ladies and gentlemen admirably fitted to explain all historic 
points of interest will accompany the members. 

For these sightseeing trips, members will meet at Society Head- 
quarters, Room 48, 902 F Street, promptly at time assigned on special 
card, to be hung up in church and at Headquarters announcing trips and 
time of starting. Members will pay their own car fare and expenses. 

It is hoped that the Headquarters of the Society, Room 48, 902 F 
Street, will be a general rendezvous all through the week for visiting 
members. It will be decorated with flags in honor of the visiting So- 
cieties, who are invited to bring all their friends to visit it during the 
week. 


NEW SOCIETIES. 

‘The Columbia Society,’’ of Washington, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Hatch, President. 

‘Yorktown Society,’’ Georgetown, District of Columbia; Mrs. C. N. 
Offley, President. 

‘Pulaski Society,’’ Pulaski, Tennessee ; Mrs. W. B. Romaine, Presi- 
dent. 

‘ Wasioto Society,’’ Nashville, Tennessee ; Mrs. Percy Warner, Presi- 
dent. 

‘Miami Society,’’? Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. David Gebhart, President. 

‘*Blue Hen’s Chickens’ Society,’’ Wilmington, Delaware ; Mrs. Sophie 
C. Hall, President. 

‘“Thomas Pickering Society,’’ Seattle, Washington ; Mrs. Adelaide 
Piper Pickering, President ; Lucy Garrett, Secretary. 

The ‘‘ Valley Forge Society,’’ Easton, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Amelia E. 
Dawson, President. 


THE NATIONAL EMBLEM. 


THE ‘‘SEND-OFF”’ RALLY IN COIT STREET SCHOOL, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, FEB- 
RUARY 6, A VERY INTERESTING AFFAIR. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the threatening weather on Saturday last, the ‘‘ Send-off Rally’” 
around the national emblem of the Counecticut Children of the American Revolution 
proved a great success. The representatives—numbering about thirty—from the Meri- 
den, Norwich, Mystic, and Stonington Societies, arriving by the noon trains rendez- 
voused at once at the Crocker House to meet Mrs. Slocomb, the State Director, with 
whom they had been invited to lunch. All thoroughly enjoyed the dainty spread A. T, 
Hale had in readiness. 
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At 1.45 p. m. the entire party left for the Coit Street School to participate im the pro- 
gramme of the afternoon, so ably planned by Mrs. Marian Hempstead Stayner, Presi- 
dent of the Stephen Hempstead Society. Here all was in gala dress. The flags most 
artistically draped and suspended, and admirable designs of all the flags in use by the 
different branches of the United States service most carefully designed decorated the 
walls. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

At the close of the responses Mrs. Stayner made the address of welcome, as follows 

Madam Director of the State of Connecticut and Members of our Sister Societies : 
We esteem it a happy day that gives us the honor of welcoming you here in this, the 
usual meeting place of the Stephen Hempstead Society. More than a century ago, on 
a day never to be forgotten by us, their descendants, the Allyns and Averys, Wheelers 
and Lathams, Stars, Ledyards and Hempsteads, almost within sight of this spot, were 
gathered on Groton Heights for the defence of New London. 

It is fitting that we should meet near this spot, hallowed by the memories of that 
battle than which no braver was ever fought. It is most fitting that these heroes, our 
patriotic ancestors, should be held in lasting honor, that their names should shed lustre 
on these Societies of the Children of the American Revolution, and that the remem- 
brance of their lofty patriotism should be a constant lesson to these children. Remem- 
bering the old thirteen Colonies and the noble work they did when united in building 
this Nation, let us hope that these thirteen Societies of Connecticut, the “ banner State,’’ 
may be as suceessful in the work they have undertaken—-a work which we recognize as 
second in importance to none in the land--that of training these children to be wise, 
intelligent patriots, loving their country and serving their God. From these thirteen 
little Societies may there grow a mighty power, earnest in purpose, strong in devotion, 
to our country, our dear old flag. May God prosper the work thus begun. 

Following the singing of “‘ America” that impressive ceremonial, saluting the flag 
was given by the children and Miss Bessie Mack recited the following poem, by Mrs. 
Daniel Lothrop, all repeating the first and last verses : 


OUR FLAG OF LIBERTY. 
Our Country’s flag—to thee we give 
Our heart’s devotion while we live ; 
Symbol of all that makes us free, 
To thee we render loyalty. 


In every crimson waving stripe 

We see devotion’s prototype ; 

With all our heart’s blood we'll defend 
Our dear old flag unto the end. 


And white as yonder fluttering bar 
We'll keep our souls in peace or war ; 
That we may ever worthy be, , 
Oh flag! to live or die for thee. 


True as the field of blue, we'll be 

And serve our Country faithfully ; 
Devotion, purity, and truth— 

Shall form the vanguard of our youth. 


Then stars like thine, with radiant light, 
Shall make this land of promise bright ; 
When all her youth shall loyal be 

To thee, oh Flag of Liberty ! 


The members of Stephen Hempstead Society presented patriotic sayings of noted 
men, which were both instuctive and interesting and the assemblage then joined in 
the singing of ‘‘ Speed Our Republic.” 

Little Ethel Staplins recited ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ and she was greeted with much 
applause at its close. 
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The song ‘Ark of Freedom” was rendered, followed by the recitation, ‘‘ Nathan 
Hale,” the closing of which was the signal for an outburst of applause. 

While the children were forming for the flag drill Frank Dewire rendered a march 
on the piano. The flag drill was admirable and the children deserve great credit for 
the manner in which they performed their duty. It is a drill that must be seen to be 
appreciated and the evolutions cannot be described in words. 


ALFRED COIT’S ADDRESS. 


Alfred Coit addressed the children, dwelling upon the historical significance of the 
work they are engaged in and laid particular stress upon the honoring of the flag, 
closing with the following lines on ‘‘ The American Flag,’”’ by Joseph Rodman Drake : 

When Freedom from her mountain-height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of glory there ; 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky fabric of the skies, 

And striped its pure. celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home ! 
By angel hands to valor given ! 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s sail beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


MRS. SLOCOMB’S ADDRESS. 

The address of Mrs. Cuthbert Harrison Slocomb, State Director of the Societies of 
the Children of the American Revolution, was as follows: 

Madam President, Vice-Presidents,and Children of the American Revolution : To- 
day I propose to make my address a simple story of that banner yon are all so justly 
proud to have possessed for even the brief space of nine months’ time. 

On the 22d of February last, at the first gathering of your National Society in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, your President, kindly bethought her to present this in- 
teresting emblem which might create a wholesome emulation, by being annually con- 
fided to the State outranking all others in the number of its local Societies, Children of 
the American Revolution. Connecticut having ten fully organized Societies at that 
date, her right as the ‘‘ banner State ’’ for 1896 was undisputed. 

In the enforced absence of the State’s first promoter, Mrs. Arms, President of the 
Jonathan Brooks Society (herself a State promoter), was called upon by Mrs. Lothrop 
to receive the radiant standard--which she proudly and gracefully took into keeping, 
on behalf of the Children of the American Revolution of the State of Connecticut. 

Its destiny as a patriotic missionary, however, delayed it a few weeks in our National 
Capitol, where it disported its gay streamers within sight of the greatest monument 
our country boasts. It is, indeed, a beautiful city where your laws are made and your 
great presidents wield their gentle sway of ‘‘ yes’’ and ‘‘no”’ over millions of free-born 
American citizens. In the early spring it reached me by express, carefully packed in a 
queer shaped box which excited much curiosity, and with it came a letter of directions 
from the President of the National Society, with request (as first promoter in Connec- 
ticut), I should have the emblem in charge and place it for safe keeping in Connecti- 
cut’s Groton monument house, whence it could be sent to all parts of Connecticut as 
called for by the Societies. But now again, the banner’s destiny cried halt! for the 
welcome verdure of spring had not yet responded to the warm and glowing caresses 
of Old Sol on Groton hills, and the Monument house had to be opened and aired and 
put in summer array. Meanwhile the little people of the Jonathan Brooks Society, the 
largest in the State, were eager to hold the emblem aloft and see its colors fluttering in 
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New London’s cool breezes ; so they got “into line” and held their spring meeting 
under the outstretched wings of its golden eagle. 

At last all seemed propitious for the fulfillment of Mrs. Lothrop’s wish and I sum 
moned the three Groton Societies to Daisy-Crest. It was a glorious day, May 30, held 
now in sacred memory of heroes upon heroes. Three groups of young, ardent workers 
for ‘‘God and Country”’ assembled about the door, their hands full of garlands and 
flowers reserved (for a supreme service) from the graves they had paused by the way to 
decorate. The national emblem was placed in the hands of the chosen few of the 
Thomas Starr Society, Since last seen it had acquired four tiny streamers of blue and 
red, by which the children could balance it on our windy heights. 

The officers and members closed about it and then, escorted by the Thomas Avery 
and Colonel Ledyard Societies, the emblem made its first pilgrimage. Wending their 
way within the old ramparts of Fort Griswold each Society in turn encircled the spot 
where brave Ledyard surrendered his mortal frame to the foe whilst his lofty soul 
ascended to his God. There upon his imperishable name they thickly piled their 
lovely perishable garlands, then turning northward they bore away their emblem of 
strength and soaring aspirations (chosen symbol of the country he had died to free), 
out of the shadow into the sunshine across the soft green grass to its temporary resting 
place. There the State’s custodians, the local Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, have zealously guarded it amongst other valuables they have in keep- 
ing. More than two months passed before we next laid eyes upon our treasured beauty. 
The Thomas Avery Society and their guests made a fair procession through shady 
woodland roads, up hill and down dale, as they bore aloft the national emblem toward 
Center Groton on August 10, where many old and young patriots awaited them beneath 
the stately elms fronting the old house, from the window of which the evangelist White- 
field had preached to a great concourse of their ancestors and whereon the Society un- 
veiled a tablet commemorative of this event. 

Less than four weeks later, the emblem enjoyed a most inspiriting celebration on 
September 7, for it had todo “double duty” jand wave itself in one afternoon over 
two bands of patriots, and do a great deal of rustling and bustling besides. 

Again the Thomas Starr Society led the march, their guard of honor bearing the es- 
teemed banner, the Isaac Wheeler, Thomas Avery and Colonel Ledyard Societies fol- 
lowing in close procession, and behind these a long list of patriot sons and daughters 
wound down the historic Groton hills to see unveiled by this Society ‘‘ a tablet’ on the 
old Ebenezer Avery house, beneath which roofthe wounded and dying martyrs of 
Fort Griswold were sheltered. 

Here, when this interesting ceremony ended, the national emblem found other eager 
(and some very tiny) hands to grasp it and bear it on, and on, as, led by fife and drum, 
young and old alike stepped out briskly to that immortal ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” which, 

born in ancient Greece, cradled in Spain and danced with in Hungary, became, in 
later days, the inspiration of victories won on Bunker Hill and Yorktown plain. Even 
the eagle and floating ribbons seemed to enjoy that double quick march. 

As we reached the house where Mother Bailey lived and died, once more grouping 
ourselves about the symbol of your allegiance to ‘“‘God and Country,”’; we saw ‘‘ Old 
Glory” gently fall to unveil another tablet, marking this interesting spot for the gen- 
erations tocome. The work of Colonel Ledyard Society. 

C.The next “outing” took a wider range and over higher hills than”ever! climbed 
before., The precious emblem, after| a perilous journey in a gale of wind, wasi safely 
‘landed in Mystic’s lovely valley, where the Isaac Wheeler Society held “ high carnival” 
and made lots of money of for something we are only to know about one of these days. 

© To-day, after a long rest, the beautiful visitor, on its departure, confers a well mer- 

ited distinction. Stephen Hempstead Society, of New London, holds it in possession 
until we lay it away in its pretty oak box at the Union depot, ready to speed off to 

Washington, there to be further weighted with the honorable legend, ‘‘ Connecticut, 
1896.” Other States may bear away this palm of pre-eminence, dear children, but the 
record of New London County, with its nine Societies fully organized in eighteen short 
months, will never be surpassed. We have four more Societies (one in Bridgeport, two 
in Meriden, and one in Torrington), but Connecticut generally seems just now drows- 
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ing over this momentous movement in these latter days of the nineteenth century. - 
Only let the little giant once awaken to the fact that the National Society of the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution is ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s”’ kindergarten, and lo! the soaring 
eagle, with its lettered ribbons of red, white, and blue, may become a permanent resi- 
dent of this small but irresistible Commonwealth. 

Let us bend our energies to this consummation. Mrs. Lothrop, our President, 
strongly urges Connecticut to send a large delegation to the 22d of February conven- 
tion and writes as follows from Washington : 

“ The entree into Columbia theater by your delegates bearing the emblem, is going 
to be very beautiful. The music is all arranged. Back of these come members of So- 
cieties here, who will execute the Continental March and flag drill; a drum corps and 
fifers. Six young boys will lead. It is to be indeed beautiful.” 

The Daughters of the American Revolution will receive and welcome the Children of 
the American Revolution at the convention of 1897, and now, before we part, dear chil- 
dren, I would have you express your appreciation of this superbly organized Society— 
the Stephen Hempstead—our host, and it seems most fitting that I should call upon 
the Thomas Starr Society to voice this sentiment for us, being the first to organize in 
the State. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Here Miss Bessie Spicer, of the Thomas Starr Society, arose and moved: ‘“‘ That we 
adopt the following resolution by a rising vote :”’ 

Resolved, That we do courteously acknowledge our indebtedness to the Stephen 
Hempstead Society, Children of the American Revolution, for the interesting and 
patriotic programme its members have offered for our enjoyment this afternoon, and 

Furthermore, That we express our deep appreciation and thanks to their unex- 
celled president, Mrs. Stayner, whose exertions, as well as those of Miss Burke, who 
has so carefully drilled them, have made this, our first State meeting, one never-to-be- 
forgotten (February 6, 1897). 

The benediction was then pronounced by Rev. F. S. Hyde, of Groton, and the exer- 
cises in the schoolhouse drawn to an appropriate close. 

FAREWELL TO THE BANNER. 


The children accompanied by their presidents, vice-presidents, and older officers 
then took up the line of march to the Union depot led by the fife and drum corps. All 
here was in readiness as they filed into the express office to carefully pack away the 
nationalemblem. A few touching lines from the Children of Connecticut were fas- 
tened to this before the box was closed and with a few parting words the meeting ad- 
journed subject to the call of the State Director.— Morning Telegraph, New London, 
February 8, 


THE Sons of the American Revolution and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution will unite under their national organizations and hold 
their Congress of History and Patriotism at the Tennessee Centennial 
in celebrating the greatest of all American victories, the battle of King’s. 
Mountain, October 7, and the Tennessee State Historical Society and 
other kindred patriotic societies will be asked to participate. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the historian, who has paid such just tributes to the heroes 
of King’s Mountain, will be invited to be one of the orators, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution will be represented by a speaker 
of equal distinction from their Society. 

The Children’s Society will hold a Congress on the 6th of October, and 
their President, Mrs, Lothrop, will be the presiding officer.— 7enmessee 
Press. 
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OUR QUESTION BOX. 


SCOTT D. BRECKINRIDGE, 
“ Capital Society,’’ Washington, District of Columbia. 

It was Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania, who- on being offered £10,000 and the highest 
office in America if he would use his influence to reconcile America and England, re- 
plied : ‘‘I am not worth purchasing, but such as I am the King of England cannot buy 
me.” 


SCOTT D. BRECKINRIDGE, 
“ Capital Society,’”” Washington, District of Columbia. 
At what battle of the Revolution were breech-loading small arms used ? 
Where was George Washington when he had smallpox? 
In what battle did the Continentals gain the victory by falling back and then sud- 
denly facing about upon the enemy ? 
ARTHUR. S. DODGE, 
“ Asa Pollard Society,’ Billerica, Massachusetts ; 
Who was it said, Put none but Americans on guard to-night ? 


MARY WILTON PEASE, 
Historian “ Janesville Society,’ Janesville, Wisconsin : 
In what battle did the Continentals gain the victory by falling back and ‘then sud- 
denly facing about upon the enemy ? 


MARY WILTON PEASE, 
Historian “‘ Janesville Society,” Janesville, Wisconsin, also sends this answer : 
Joseph Reed, adjutant general of the Continental Army in 1776, and member of Con- 
gress in 1778, replied to Governor Johnstone, who offered him £10,000 and the most 
valuable office in America if he would bring about a reconciliation with Great Britain, 
“TI am not worth purchasing, but such asI am the King of Great Britain is not rich 
enough to buy me.” 


“JOSEPH BULKLEY SOCIETY,” 
Of Louisville, Kentucky, asks this question : 
Who is the author of the following lines : 
“ On fame’s eternal camping ground, 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn rounds 
The bivouac of the dead.”’ 


MARGARET BULKLEY LARRABEE 
Ask this question : 
Who gave Faneuil Hall the name “ Cradle ot Liberty?” 


JOHN HENRY LARRABEE, ‘ 
Asks this question : 
How many Presidents and Vice-Presidets and other offices of importance in the 
Cabinet have been filled by Kentuckians ? 
These two are members of the “ Joseph Bulkley Society.” 
EDNA FRANCES BAKER, 
Of the “‘ Asa Pollard Society,’’ of Billerica, Massachusetts, asks this question : 
Who was it said, “‘ This day the child independence was born ?” 


FLORENCE LOUISE CHRISTY, 
“ Fort Washington Society,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio, sends this answer : 
Joseph Reed is the author of the words, “‘ I am not worth purchasing, but, such as I 
am, the King of England is not rich enough to buy me.’”’ He was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War, and afterwards a member of Congress. Commissioners from Eng- 
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land were sent to try to make terms of peace. As these did not include independence 
they were refused. A bribe of ten thousand guineas was then offered to Joseph Reed if 
he would use his influence to have their terms accepted. He indignantly refused with 
the words I have quoted. 

[As the same question has been asked by different members, almost simultaneously 
it seems only fair to print them all.—Ep1Tor.] 


SARAH LUCAS, 
“ John Swift Society ” Fall River, Massachusetts, answers the question : 

‘In what battle did the Continentals gain the victory by falling back and then sud-- 
denly facing about on the enemy?” 

It was in the battle of Monmouth. The Americans under Lee began a retreat, but 
Washington coming up ordered him to again advance, thus the British were driven 
back. Sir Henry Clinton was in command of the British. This battle was fought at 
Freehold, Monmouth County, New Jersey, June 28, 1778. 


SUSAN LUCAS, 


“John Swift Society,’ Fall River, Massachusetts. 
In answer to the question : 
“When and where was the first flag unfurled by Washington before the Continental 
Army ?” 
The first flag was unfurled by Washington at Cambridge, January 2, 1776. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. DANIEL D. YoumANs.—Official notice being given to 
the Historian of the sudden death of Mrs. Daniel D. Youmans, 
who with her husband was drowned on July 4th last at Bergen, 
Norway, at the next meeting thereafter the following resolu- 
tions were, adopted : 


Resolved, That the New York City Chapter in its grief at the loss of a 
member whose true patriotism and beautiful Christian charity made her 
presence a blessing, extends its deep sympathy and sorrow to her family 
and mourns with them in their affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be entered on the minutes 
of this meeting anda copy sent to the family of the late Mrs. Youmans. 

Emma G. LATHROP, 
Historian. 


Mrs. HELEN STENGER SmitH.—The Pittsburg Chapter, of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, is again called 
upon to lament the death of one of its members, Mrs. Helen 
Stenger Smith, wife of Frank S. Smith, and daughter of Will- 
iam and Helen Stenger, was born in Chambersburg, and died 
at Atlantic City, December 21, 1896. She was the lineal de- 
scendant of Hugh Dinwiddie, major and lieutenant colonel, 
and Jean Crawford. Of the latter it is recorded that in troubles 
with the Indians she displayed great courage. On the 13th of 
April, 1756, seeing the neighboring houses in flames she sad- 
dled her horse, and stowing her four small children in saddle- 
bags, fled to the fort several miles away. Mrs. Smith was also 
descended from Robert Culbertson, who was captain, major, 
and lieutenant colonel of the Battalion of Associators from 
1775-1778. 

Mrs. Smith was a woman of unusually fine character and 
during her short residence in Pittsburg won for herself many 
friends. She was also possessed of high intellectual and mu- 
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sical attainments, having a marked interest in historical sub- 
jects. The Pittsburg Chapter regrets deeply the loss ofsuch a 
valuable member and offers its sincere sympathy to her family. 
GrackE A. GORMLY, 
Historian. 
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OFFICIAL. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


OF THE 


‘DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


1896 
President General. 


MRS. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
La Normandie, Washington, D, C. 


First Vice=President General. 


Mrs. A. G. BRACKETT, 
1726 Q St., Washington, D. C. 


Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of Chapters. 


Mrs. PHILIP HICHBORN, 
1707 N St., Washington, D. C. 


Vice Presidents General. 


Mrs. IRA W. DENNISON, Mrs. WILLIAM DICKSON, 
1326 L, St., Washington, D. C. 754 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. E. J. HILL, Mrs. H. V. Boynton, 
Norwalk, Conn., and Washington, D. C. 1321 R St., Washington, D. C, 
Mrs. MARY HARRISON MCKEE, Mrs. DEB. RANDOLPH KEIM, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The Elsmere, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. KATE KEARNEY HENRY, Mrs. F. W. DICKINs, 


614-22 F St., Washington, D.C. U.S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. 


“Mrs. WILLIAM S. STRYKER, Mrs. FRANCIS S. NASH, 


321 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. The Portland, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Rost. STOCKWELL HATCHER, Mrs. LEvi P. MoRTON, 
Stockton Place, Lafayette, Ind. Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, MRS. ROBERDEAU BUCHANAN, 


Haverford, Pa. 2015 Q St., Washington, D. C. 


_Mrs. EVELYN F. Masury, Mrs. A. HOWARD HINKLE, 


Danvers, Mass. 77 Pike St., Cincinnati, O. 


>MRs. STEPHEN J. FIELD, Mrs. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 


21 Lanier Pl., Washington, D.C. The Cochran, Washington, D.C., Kentucky. 


Mrs. MARY SAWYER FOOTE, © 
1012 13th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Chaplain General. 


Mrs. J. J. BULLOCK, 
The Ingleside, 1527 I St., Washington, D. C. 


Secretaries General. 


Recording Secretary General. Corresponding Secretary General 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON MAIN, Mrs. JOHN L. MITCHELL, 
2009 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D, C. 32 B St., N. E., Washington, D.C, 


Registrars General. 
Mrs. MAry J. SEYMOUR, Mrs. ALBERT D. BROCKETT, 
715 oth St., Washington, D. C, 711 Cameron St., Alexandria, Va. 
Treasurer General. 


Mrs. Amos G. DRAPER, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Historian General. Assistant historian General. 
MIss ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON, Miss FEDORA I. WILBUR, 
1320 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 1719 15th St., Washington, D. C. 


Surgeon General. 
Dr. JULIA CLEVES HARRISON, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 
Librarian General. 


Dr. ANITA NEWCOMB MCGEE, 
2027 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney General. 


State Regents. 


Mrs. JAMES B. Morson, Birmingham. 

pa Mrs. W. C. RATCLIFFE, Little Rock. 

California, ..... Mrs. V. K. Mappox, Occidental Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

. Mrs. WM. F. SLOCUM, JR., 24 College Place, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Connecticut, . . . . Mrs. SARA THOMSON KINNEY, 1162 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 

Delaware, .....- Mrs. ELIZABETH C. CHURCHMAN, Claymont. 

District Columbia, . MISS VIRGINIA MILLER, 1729 P St. 

Biofids, .. 6c: Mrs. D. G. AMBLER, 411 W. Church St., Jackson- 
ville. 

Georgia, .....-- Mrs. SARAH BERRIAN C. MORGAN, Cor. Bull and 


Macon Sts., Savannah. 
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Iilinois, .... 
Indiana, .... 


Indian Territory, . 


Maine, 
Maryland, . 


Massachusetts, . . 


Michigan, . . 


Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 


Montana, ... 
Nebraska, . . . 
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. . Mrs. S. H. KERFOOT, 136 Rush St., Chicago. 

. . Mrs. C. C. Foster, 762 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 

. Mrs. WALTER A. DUNCAN, Tahlequah, Cherokee 

Nation. 

. . Mrs. CLARA A..COOLEY, 1394 Locust St., Dubuque. 

. . Mrs. Mattie A. HAND, Holton. 

. . Mrs. HENRY L,. Pope, 701 W. Chestnut St., Louis- 
ville. 

. . Miss KATHERINE L. Minor, Southdown Planta- 
tion, Houma. 

. Mrs. JoHN E. PALMER, 60 Winter St., Portland. 
. . Mrs. JoHN RITCHIE, Frederick. 
. MME. ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, 26 Newberry St., 
Boston. 

. . Mrs. WM. FItzHUGH EDWARDS, 530 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit. 

. . Mrs. R. M. NEWport, 217 Summit Ave., St. Paul. 

. . Mrs. WM. H. Sis, 1119 K St., Washington, D. C. 
(and Columbus.) 

. . MIss ETHEL B. ALLEN, 1313 Penn Street, Kan 
City. 

. . Mrs. E. A. Wasson, Great Falls. 

. . Mrs. Laura B. Pounp, 1632 L St., Lincoln. 


New Hampshire, . 
New Jersey, .. . 


New Mexico, 
New York,. . 


North Carolina, 


North Dakota, . . 


Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, . 


Rhode Island, . . 


South Carolina, 


South Dakota, . . 


. Mrs. JOSIAH CARPENTER, Manchester. 
. Mrs. EDWARD H. WRIGHT, 24 Park Place, Newark. 


. . Mrs. L. BRADFORD PRINCE, Santa Fé. 
. . » Miss Mary I. Forsytu, Kingston-on-the-Hudson. 


. Mrs. FRANCES C. HOLLEY, Bismarck. 
. . Mrs. ELiroy M. AVERY, 657 Woodland Hills, Cleve- 
land. 

. . Mrs. Cassius M. BARNES, Guthrie. 

. Mrs. N. B. Hoe, 78 Church Ave., Allegheny. 

. Miss MARY ANNE GREENE, Providence. 

. . Mrs. R. C. BACON, Ioo Plain St., Columbia. 

. Mrs. WALTER A. BURLEIGH, 114 Broadway, Yank- 
ton. 

. Mrs. J. HARVEY MATHES, 29 Cynthia Place, Mem- 
phis. 

. . MRS. JAs. B. CLARK, State University, Austin. 

. . Mrs. CLARENCE E. ALLEN, 457 M St., Washington, 

D. C. (and Salt Lake City). 


{ 
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Kentucky,. . . 
Louisiana,. . . 

Missouri, . . . 

| 

Oklahoma,. . . 

Tennessee, .. | 

22 
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Mrs. JESSE BURDETT, Arlington (and ‘‘ Bardwell 
House, ’ Rutland). 

Mrs. Wo. HENRY, 415 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond. 

Washington, .. . Mrs. EDWIN G. CRABBE, 810 N. Carolina Ave., S. 
E.,Washington, D. C. (and Tacoma, Washington). 

West Virginia, . . . Mrs. CHARLES J. FAULKNER, Martinsburg. 

Wisconsin, .. . . MRS. JAMES S. PECK, 5 Waverly Place, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming,... . . Mrs. G. W. BAXTER, 719 East 17th Street, Chey- 
enne. 


January 28, 1897. 

My Dar Mrs. Lockwoop: I send you the following, as it apper- 
tains to your department: 

‘‘Dr. McGee stated that owing to the inconvenience occasioned by 
the sending of mail to the officers of the National Society at their 
homes, she would suggest that the Editor of the Magazine be requested 
to insert in the Magazine, after the list of officers, a note to the effect 
that the personal addresses of officers are here given, but all official mat- 
ter must be addressed to the rooms of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 902 F street, Washington, District of Columbia, and bear 
the official designations (not the name) of the officer addressed. 

Very sincerely, CHARLOTTE E. MAIN.” 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 


Any woman is eligible for membership in the NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, who is of the age of eigh- 
teen years, and is descended from a patriot man or woman who aided in 
establishing American Independence, provided the applicant is accept- 
able to the Society. Family tradition alone in regard to the services of 
an ancestor, unaccompanied by proof, will not be considered. 

All persons duly qualified, who have been regularly admitted by the 
National Board of Management, shall be members of the National So- 
ciety, but for purposes of convenience, they may be organized into local 
Chapters (those belonging to the National Society alone being known as 
members-at-large). 

Applications Blanks and Constitutions will be furnished on request by 
the State Regent of the State in which you reside, or by the ‘‘ Corres- 
ponding Secretary General at headquarters, 902 F street, Washington, 

Application should be made out in duplicate, one of which is kept on 
file at National Headquarters and one returned to file with a ee 
should one be joined. 

The applicant must be endorsed by at least one member of the Society. 
The application, when properly filled out, should be directed to ‘‘ Regis- 
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trars General, D. A. R., Room 57, go2 F street, N. W. Washington, 
The initiation fee is One Dollar; the annual dues are Two Dollars. 
The sum (Three Dollars) should be sent by check or money order, 
never by cash, to ‘‘ Treasurer General, D. A. R., Washington, D. C.’’ 
No applicatien will be considered until this fee is paid. If not ac- 
cepted this amount will be returned. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the National Board of Management 
was held on Thursday, January 7, the President General, Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, presiding. 

Members present: Mrs. Brackett, Mrs. Hichborn, Mrs. Dennison, Mrs. 
Hill, Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. Keim, Mrs. Dickins, Mrs. Nash, 
Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs. Foote, Mrs. Bullock, Mrs. Main, Mrs. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. Brockett, Mrs. Draper, Miss Johnston, Miss Wilbur, 
Dr. Harrison, Dr. McGee, Mrs. Sims, State Regent of Mississippi; Mrs. 
Kinney, State Regent of Connecticut; Mrs. Allen, State Regent of Utah ; 
Miss Miller, District Regent. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Chaplain General. 

The Recording Secretary General read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which upon motion were accepted. 

THE REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY GENERAL was called for 
and given as follows : 

Charters issued, 20, as follows: ‘‘ Phebe Greene Ward,’’ Westerly, 
Rhode Island; ‘‘ Camden,’’ Camden, New York ; *‘ Lydia Cobb,’’ Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts; ‘‘ Old South,’’ Boston, Massachusetts; ‘‘ Eunice 
Sterling,’’ Wichita, Kansas; ‘‘ Light Horse Harry Lee,’’ Auburn, Ala- 
bama; ‘‘ Vanderburgh,’”’ Evansville, Ind; ‘‘ Cassar Rodney,’’ Wilming- 
ton, Delaware ; ‘‘ Reprisal,’’ Newport, New Hampshire ; ‘‘ Mary Wash- 
ington Colonial,’? New York City ; ‘‘ Lycoming,’’ Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania; ‘‘ La Crosse,’’ I,a Crosse, Wisconsin; ‘‘ Lansing,’’ Lansing, 
Michigan ; ‘‘ William Ellery,’’ Newport, Rhode Island; ‘‘ Fort Greene,”’ 
Brooklyn, New York; ‘‘ Hetuck,’’ Newark, Ohio; ‘‘ Heber Allen,”’ 
Poultney, Vermont; ‘‘ Ethan Allen,’’ Middlebury, Vermont; ‘‘ Sarah 
Bradlee Fulton,’’ Medford, Massachusetts ; ‘‘ Omaha,’’ Omaha, Nebraska. 

Number of charter applications issued, 18; letters written, 78 ; postals, 
43; expenses of desk, as per itemized account, $7.22. 

Before closing my report, I desire to state that the three months’ time 
given by the National Board of Management to the State Regents for 
the purpose of compiling the dates of issuance of all charters in their 
respective States, having expired on January 1, the final official number- 
ing will be immediately made and each Chapter notified, by postal card, 
of the number assigned to its charter. 
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I regret to say that only a few of the State Regents have paid any at- 
tention to the request, which was sent to them directly after the Board 
H meeting in October, thus giving them the benefit of the full time. The 
first to reply was Illinois, and later came California, Kentucky, Connec- 
t ticut, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Maine, Ten- 
j nessee, Vermont, Wisconsin, and a partial report from New York and 
} Massachusetts. A few of the reports of these thirteen States were sent 
i in lists by the State Regents, which reduced our labor and gave promise 
i of a State record to be kept by them for future use, while in other cases 
{ the numbers came in scatteringly—a few by each mail—showing no sys- 
tem or State record, and many of them giving date of organization or 
appointment of first Regent, and entirely omitting the om/y date we were 
in search of. Others entirely omitted to give the State and city (or 
town) where located, leaving me to decipher the postmark. As there are, 
in many cases, two Chapters of the same name and often two towns of 
the same name, but in different States, this made the matter exceedingly 
troublesome. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) CHARLOTTE EMERSON MAIN, 
Recording Secretary General. 


Report accepted. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY GENERAL, December, 
1896: Application blanks issued, 2,574; constitutions issued, 374; infor- 
mation circulars, 257; Caldwell circulars, 257; constitution circulars, 
257; amount expended, $19.40; letters written, 75. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) HARRIET D. MITCHELL, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


Report accepted. 

om The Corresponding Secretary General read a letter from Miss Forsyth, 
State Regent of New York, calling attention to the fact that the recent 
ruling of the Board with regard to representation of Chapters to the Sixth 
Continental Congress, organized after February Ist, is in conflict with 
articles V. and VII. of the constitution. 

Dr. McGee stated that she had always opposed this action of the Board, 
believing it to be unconstitutional, as stated in Miss Forsyth’s letter. 

After some discussion Mrs. Dickius moved: ‘‘ That the previous 
action of the Board of Management be rescinded and no date as to the 
admission of Regents of new Chapters in the Congress be set.’’ 
Carried. 

The Corresponding Secretary General also read a letter from Mrs. 
Mathes, State Regent of Tennessee, requesting the codperation of the 
Board in the Congress of History and Patriotism to be held at the Ten- 
nessee Centennial. ; 

i. Mrs. Brackett moved to defer action on Mrs. Mathes’s letter. Carried. 
| The Corresponding Secretary General read a letter from a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 
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It was moved and carried that the Corresponding Secretary General be 
instructed to answer this letter at her discretion. 
After the discussion of various matters, it was moved to adjourn until 
two o’clock, p. m. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Pursuant to call, the meeting was opened at two o’clock p. m., the 
first Vice-President General, Mrs. Rose F. Brackett, in the chair. 

REPORTS OF THE REGISTRARS GENERAL.—Mrs. Brockett reported: 
Applications presented, 276 ; applications on hand verified, awaiting dues, 
26; applications on hand unverified, 12; badge permits issued, 114; 
ancestors verified last month, 279. 

Certificates for November are all issued and part of those for December 
engrossed but not signed. 

Report accepted. 

Mrs. Brockett said: ‘‘ I wish to announce to the National Board of 
Management the death of Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, which occurred on 
Christmas Day. Mrs. Dorsey was in her eighty-first year. She was a 
devoted Daughter of the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and the mother of a former member of this Board, to whom 
I move a letter of condolence be written.” 

The Corresponding Secretary General was instructed to write the letter 
as above indicated. 

Mrs. Brockett reported 15 deaths and 3 resignations in the National 
Society during the past month. 4 

Report accepted. 

Mrs. Seymour reported: Applications presented for membership, 522; 
applications on hand verified, awaiting dues, 54; applications on hand 
unverified, 43 ; badge permits issued, 162 ; ancestors verified last month, 
565. 

Mrs. Seymour announced that among these applicants for member- 
ship presented were those of three ‘‘ real Daughters.’’ 

Report accepted. 

The Recording Secretary General was instructed to cast the ballot for 
these applicants. 

Mrs. Draper moved that the resignations be accepted and the an- 
nouncement of the deaths received with regret. 

Mrs. Brockett requested that she might be supplied with additional 
clerical service. 

Mrs. Nash moved : ‘‘ That this be granted.’’ Carried. 

The Corresponding Secretary General asked for a suspension of the 
regular order of business for the purpose of permitting Miss Janet Rich- 
ards, the chairman of a committee to petition Congress, to appear before 
the Board, in order to read a copy ofa bill about to be presented to the 
United States Congress in behalf of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
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It was moved and carried: ‘‘That Miss Richards be given an 
audience.”’ 

Miss Richards informed the Board that there had recently been a meet- 
ing of the committee appointed by the Continental Congress of 1896 to 
petition the United States Congress in regard to the adoption of a Na- 
tional Song, that the President General, Mrs. Stevenson, had acted as 
chairman ex-officio of this meeting, and had requested that the matter 
be reported to the National Board of Management before going to the 
United States Congress. 

Miss Richards then read the following : 

‘* Bill presented by the National Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to declare the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner’’ to be the Na- 
tional Patriotic Song of the United States. 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprosentatives in Con- 
gress assembled : That the patriotic song entitled the ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, while detained a prisoner by the 
British during the battle of North Point, September 12, 1814, in com- 
memoration of the failure of the British in that battle and in glorifica- 
tion of the fact that despite their transient triumph of the evening, the 
sun rose on the morning of the 13th disclosing the proud fact that ‘Our 
Flag was still there,’ and in view of the eminent fitness of the song, 
either in time of war or peace, to stand for and represent the best ex- 
pression of American patriotic sentiment, be hereinafter known as, and 
acknowledged to be the ‘ National Patriotic Song of the United States 
of America.’’’ 

(Signed) JANET E. HOSMER RICHARDS, 
Chairman of Committee appointed by Continental Congress, D. A. R., 
1896, to petition the United States Congress as above. 

Miss Richards stated that an objection had been raised against ignor- 
ing ‘‘America,’’ and in order to obviate this omission, it had been sug- 
gested that it would be well to memorialize Congress to adopt the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner’’ as the National Patriotic Somg, and ‘‘America’’ as 
the National Patriotic Hymn. 

Mrs. Dickins objected to recognizing ‘‘America’’ as the National 
Hymn, inasmuch as it would be confusing, and might appear that there 
were ¢wo National Hymns. 

It was decided to omit the mention of ‘‘America ’’ and simply to pre- 
sent the petition to the United States Congress for the adoption of the 
‘* Star Spangled Banner”’ as the National Patriotic Song of the United 
States of America. 

Miss Richards thanked the Board for their courteous interest and at- 
tention, and withdrew, requesting that all the ladies should use their in- 
fluence to secure the passage of this bill during the present session of 
Congress. } 

The Recording Secretary General announced the death of Mr. Samuel 
H. Kerfoot, the husband of the State Regent of Illinois, and the appoint- 
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ment by the President General of a committee to draft resolutions of 
sympathy to be sent to Mrs. Kerfoot. The committee was composed of 
Mrs. Brackett, chairman; Mrs. Ritchie, Mrs. Bullock, Mrs. Henry, and 
Mrs. Dickins. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL IN CHARGE OF ORGANIZATION 
OF CHAPTERS: Appointments of Chapter Regents by State Regents have 
been made as follows : Mrs. Cora D. Rohland, Alton, Illinois ; Mrs. Mis- 
souri Bliss Morrison, Erie County, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Helen Fillmore 
Newman, Watkins, New York; Mrs. Nora G. Rice, Gardiner, Maine ; 
Mrs. iElizabeth D. Milliken, Cherryfield, Maine; Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Chandler, Machias, Maine; Mrs. Mary J. Smith Moore, Haddenfield, 
New Jersey ; Mrs. Sarah M. Lounsbury, Fargo, North Dakota; Mrs. 
Frances Lawton Dunham De Pere, Brown, Wisconsin; Mrs. Helen N. 
Perry, Reedsbury, Wisconsin; Mrs. Mary W. Cogswell, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Miss Isabel Patterson, Council Bluffs, lowa; Miss Cora H. H. 
Pittman, Keokuk, Iowa. 

I am informed of the organization of the following Chapters: ‘‘ Ethan 
Allen ’’ Chapter, Middlebury, Vermont, organized December 16, 1896 ; 
‘‘Heber Allen’’ Chapter, Poultney, Vermont, organized December 19, 
1896; ‘‘ Nathaniel Greene’’ Chapter, Greenville, South Carolina, organ- 
ized November 12, 1896; ‘‘ Buntin ’’ Chapter, Pembroke, New Hamp- 
shire, organized December 5, 1896; ‘‘ The Old South ’’ Chapter, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Twelve members of the National Society desire to form a third Chap- 
ter in New York City, and ask permission of the National Board. 

Twelve or more members, residing in Newport, Kentucky, ask per- 
mission to form a second Chapter, to be known as the ‘‘ Rebecca Bryan 
Boone’’.Chapter. Also, a request from Miss Alden, Troy, New York, 
that a Chapter may be organized to be known as the ‘“‘ Troy’’ Chapter. 

I would appoint Mrs. Mary Reeve Sprinkle as State Regent of North 
Carolina, she having resigned the office of Chapter Regent in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

I desire to state that Mrs. Mary A. Dickinson declined the Chapter 

‘Regency of Romeo, Michigan, and Mrs. Helen Noble Metcalf that of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

I have been requested to ask the viéws of the members of the Board in 
regard to the return of commissions, when a Regent who has held one 
for over a year and has failed to gather in a single member is permitted 
to resign. 

I would also report that a check for $13.50 was sent to me by Wright, 
Tyndale & Van Roden, of Philadelphia, for the purchase of a china 
cabinet, which has been done. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) JENNIE FRANKLIN HICHBORN, 
Vice-President General in Charge of Organization. 
Report accepted. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER GENERAL: The Treasurer General asked. 
permission to read simply the headings of this report, which was granted 

Report accepted. 

At the conclusion of this report Dr. McGee inquired of the Treasurer 
General if the Committee on Revision of the Constitution of the National 


. Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution had ever asked the 


Treasurer General whether the expenses of the National Society could 
be met on an income of fifty cents, instead of one dollar for each 
member. 

The Treasurer General replied that she had never received any com- 
munication from the committee on the subject. 

Dr. McGee also inquired if the Treasurer General would supply the 
Board with information in regard to this point, to which the Treasurer 
General assented. 

The Historian General requested that her report might be deferred 
until to-morrow, when the Lineage Book, just published, would be pre- 
sented for the inspection of the Board. This was granted. 

REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT HISTORIAN GENERAL: From the “ Dial 
Rock’’ Chapter, of Pittston, Pennsylvania, we have received several 
printed pamphlets, which include historical papers read before that 
Chapter, and the proceedings of the Wyoming Commemorative Asso- 
ciation during the last few years, the latter containing many interesting 
historical addresses. 

Respectfully submitted, FEDORA I. WILBUR, 
Assistant Historian General. 

Report accepted. 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN GENERAL: The books received during 
the month have been: Ellet’s ‘‘Women of the Revolution’’ (3 vols.), 
purchased; ‘‘ Jenning’s Bristol’s Centennial Celebration, 1855,’’ from — 
the Katharine Gaylord Chapter, Bristol, Connecticut ; Jordan’s ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Hospitals at Bethlehem and Lititz, Pennsylvania, in the Revolu- 
tion ’’ (exchange) ; Zieber’s ‘‘ Heraldry in America,’ from the author ; 
“A Collection of Memorials of Quakers,’’ from Mrs. Deborah M. Cres- 
well, of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Loan Exhibition Catalogue,’ from the 
Swe-kat-si Chapter, of Ogdensburg, New York ; Walker’s ‘‘ Celebration 
of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Corner Stone of the Capitol,’’ 
from Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson; Breck’s ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Conti- 
nental Paper Money,’’ from Mrs. C. H. Slocomb; Ford’s ‘‘The True 
Washington,” from J. B. Lippincott & Co.; Stockton’s ‘‘ Stories of New 

Jersey,’’ from American Book Company ; Harris’s ‘‘ Stories of Georgia,”’ 
from American Book Company; Kinukead’s ‘‘ History of Kentucky,”’ 
from American Book Company ; ‘‘ Charter, Constitution and Rules of the 
General Society of the War of 1812,’’ from Mrs. K. K. Henry; ‘‘ So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, Year Book, 1894,’’ from Mrs. K. K. Henry; 
‘Sons of the American Revolution, Maryland Society, Year Book, 
1893,’’ from Mrs. Rosa Wright Smith; ‘‘ William and Mary College 
Quarterly,’’ set of four volumes ,exchange); odd numbers of Maga- 
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zines, from Mrs. Henry, Miss Miller, Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, Mrs. C. C. 
Nichols, and Mrs. M. S. Clark, thus completing files of the ‘‘ Spirit of 
76,’ the Colonial Magazine and a duplicate set of the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The very valuable gift of Mr. Roberdeau Buchanan of a set of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography to 1894 has been 
bound, as have afew other completed volumes of Magazines. 

There have also been received sets of the American State Papers (35 
volumes) and of Force’s ‘‘American Archives,’’ except one, which we 
already have (8 vols.). Also, ‘‘ Revolutionary Pensioners in the Sixth 
Census.”’ 

The last named works (44 volumes) are of great importance to the 
library, and were obtained (by my personal solicitations) from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents. I would suggest a special vote of 
thanks to him from the Board. I note incidentally that the market value 
of these books is $100. 

There are some unused duplicates in the library, and as the officers 
need a second volume of Heitman, I wotld suggest that it be obtained 
by exchange. 

When the office of librarian was created last year there was no profes- 
sional librarian available to fill it. Indeed, there is not in Washington 
any graduate of a library school, except such as have regular employment, 
and they would not be willing to give their professional services to the 
Daughters free. It should be remembered in this connection that the 
librarian’s profession is one in which the supply of expert workers hardly 
equals the demand. 

The duties of your Librarian General fall naturally into two classes, 
the first of which is the acquisition of books and writing of reviews for 
the AMERICAN MonTHLY. The requisites for this are a general knowl- 
edge of books and methods of publication of literary work and biblio- 
graphic studies, and especially of where to seek for works on American 
history. Of my work in this direction my monthly reports have spoken. 
The second class of duties are those of a strictly technical character, viz: 
the accessioning and cataloguing of the library, which demand expert 
knowledge for their performance. So long as the library contained so 
few books that its users could immediately familiarize themselves with 
each volume there was no demand fora catalogue. Now it has become 
an urgent necessity. The accessioning I can easily do, and for months 
past I have occupied such hours as I could in studying the art of cata- 
loguing and in practicing on our books. Unfortunately I find that I 
shall not be able to complete the catalogue during my term of office, and 
since, like the other officers, I am anxious to clear my desk before leav- 
ing it, I am obliged to ask that I be authorized to employ such assistance 
as may be necessary. This is my first request of the kind, since I have 
hoped and believed that I could accomplish all my work, even the tech- 
nical part, without-help. But the character of our library makes it an 
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exceedingly difficult one to handle, and for a novice a catalogue is full 
of pitfalls and chances of error. 

It is impossible to state in advance the amount necessary but my needs 
for the whole year will be less than the hire of one clerk for one month. 
I cannot forebear to add that I had an expert make a rough estimate of 
the value of the books received since last February and the sum is about 
$1,000. 

The book cases available for the library are now filled. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) ANITA NEWCOMB MCGEE, M. D. 

Mrs. Brockett moved that the Librarian General be allowed to ex- 
change duplicates in the library on such books of reference as are re- 
quired. Carried. 

The Librarian General was authorized by the Board to secure the assist- 
ance necessary in her work of cataloguing. 

Mrs. Dickins moved: ‘‘ That the Administration Committee be author- 
ized to purchase another book case.’’ Carried. 

It was moved and unanimously carried that the report be accepted, 
with thanks for the valuable services of the Librarian General. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: The regular meeting of the 
Executive Committee was held on Tuesday, January 5, at 10 o’clock a. 
m., Mrs. Rose F. Brackett, in the chair. 

Members present: Mrs. Hichborn, Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. Brockett, Mrs. 
Draper, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Keim, and Mrs. Main. 

The Recording Secretary General read a letter in regard to the repre- 
sentation of Chapters at the Continental Congress, asking if an alternate 
elected by one Chapter, and not being needed by that Chapter, on account 
of the delegate being present, can be appointed by the Regent of that 
State to represent a Chapter which has no delegate present. 

It was decided not to open this question, but adhere strictly to the rul- 
ing on this point as given at a recent meeting of the National Board of 
Management, viz: that a Chapter can only be represented by one who 
is a member of that Chapter. 

The Corresponding Secretary General read a letter addressed to the 
President General from a Chapter, concerning the transference of mem- 
bers from one Chapter to another, in which the word ‘‘ dismissed ’’ was 
used in the form of transfer enclosed in the letter; also, the statement 
that $1.00 was the charge made for the copying of application papers for 
a member desiring to be transferred to another Chapter. 

The Corresponding Secretary General was instructed to reply to this 
lady, that the charge for the copying of these papers should not exceed 
25 cents, this being the price fixed by the National Board of Manage- 
ment ; also, that the word ‘‘ dismissed ’’ should be changed to trans- 
ferred.”’ 

Letters were read by the Corresponding Secretary General atid the 
Treasurer General in regard to the resignation of members from Chap- 
ters, as to the time when such resignations should take effect. After 
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some discussion, Mrs. Draper offered the following resolution, which 
was accpeted by the committee, to govern all such cases: ‘‘ When a 
member sends in her resignation to a Chapter, it takes effect from the 
date of writing.”’ 

The chairman read a letter from a lady inquiring as to her eligibility to 
be elected an officer of a certain Chapter before having resigned her 
position in the Chapter she had previously joined. 

The Chair ruled that a lady cannot continue her connection with one 
Chapterat the same time that she is organizing another Chapter. 

The Recording Secretary General was instructed to inform this lady of 
this ruling, which was made in accordance with article IV., section 6, of 
the by-laws. 

Mrs. Hichborn read a letter from a State Regent, making inquiry as 
to whether a Chapter commisson shall be retained by a Chapter Regent 
who has been unable to accomplish anything in the way of organization 
of Chapters. 

It was decided to refer this inquiry to the National Board of Manage- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted 
(Signed) RosE F. BRACKETT, 
Chairman, 
CHARLOTTE EMERSON MAIN, 
Recording Secretary General. 

The recommendations of the Executive Committee were taken up in 
their order. 

I. The representation of Chapters at the Continental Congress by 
members of other Chapters. 

Mrs. Hill spoke in favor of this representation, but the former ruling 
of the National Board of Management was sustained. 

2. Concerning the transference of members from one Chapter to 
another. 

Mrs. Foote moved: ‘‘ That the ruling of the Executive Committee in 
regard to the use of the word ‘transfer’ and the price for copy of 
papers be accepted.’’ Sustained. 

Mrs. Dickins moved: ‘‘ That the ruling of the Executive Committee in 
regard to the time when the resignations of members from Chapters 
shall take effect be accepted by the Board.’’ Carried. 

4. In regard to the return of Chapter commissions by Chapter Regents 
who have been unable to effect any organizations, Miss Johnston 
moved: ‘‘ That each Chapter Regent be permitted to retain her com- 
mission, as after the expiration of office it becomes personal property 
and is not official.”” This was carried, a rising vote being taken. 

Mrs. Draper moved: ‘‘ That hereafter the words ‘for one year from 
date’ be added to each Chapter Regent’s commission.’’ Carried. 

It was moved and carried that the report of the Executive Committee 
be accepted. 

The AUDITING COMMITTEE stated that they had no report to offer. 
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REPORT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY RELICS COMMITTEE was given as 
follows: The Committee on Revolutionary Relics reports that they have 
deposited at the National Museum, on December 20 a small glass stand, 
containing a silver tea strainer, belonging to Mildred Washington ; a 
letter from.General Woodford to his wife, dated 1775 ; a shirt and mitten; 
a portion of the christening attire of the son of General Woodford, of 
colonial fame, worn 132 years ago; also, two candles from Yorktown, 
enveloped in the same paper in which they were received as a gift from 
General Lafayette to an ancestor of the donor, Roberdeau Buchanan. 

(Signed) SUE VIRGINIA FIELD, Chairman, 
MARY SAWYER FOOTE. 

January 7, 1897. 

Memorandum of relics presented to the Society through the com- 
mittee, January 5, 1897: A punch bowl of India ware, belonging to 
Colonel Robert Hanson Harrison, aid-de-camp and private secretary to 
General Washington. The bowl was bequeathed to the Society by the 
late Mrs. Elizabeth Sinclair P. Jones, and is now delivered by her son, 
Nicholas Jones. 

Major John Coates Jones, aid to General Smallwood, married ‘‘ Doro- 
thy,’’ the daughter of Colonel R. H. Harrison, and through this mar- 
riage the bowl belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth Sinclair P. Jones. Also acup, 
over one hundred and fifty years old, is presented by Mrs. Stephen M. 
Field. 

Report accepted. 

The Recording Secretary General moved that these articles be accepted 
with thanks and suitable acknowledgments. Carried. 

THER MAGAZINE COMMITTEE reported that the usual meeting was 
held, but that there was nothing to present this month. 

ANITA NEWCOMB MCGEE, 
Chairman. 

Dr. McGee stated that owing to the inconvenience occasioned by the 
sending of mail to the officers of the National Society at their homes, 
she would suggest that the Editor of the Magazine be requested to insert 
in the Magazine, after the list of officers, a note to the effect that the 
personal addresses of officers are here given, but all official matter must 
be addressed to the rooms of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
902 F Street, and bear the official designation (not the name) of the of- 
ficer addressed. This being put in the form of a motion, was carried. 

THE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE announced that there was no re- 
port for this month. 

The report of the Committee of Certificate Plate being called, the Re- 
cording Secretary General read a letter from Mrs. Dickson, of Georgia, 
chairman of this committee, regretting her inability to be present at the 
January meeting of the Board, and stating that she had received several 
beautiful designs for the new plate, and that she would call a meeting on 
Certificate Plate during the week of the Continental Congress. 
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The Recording Secretary General also read a telegram from Mrs. 
Avery, State Regent of Ohio, accepting the invitation extended by the 
Committee on Arrangements, in behalf of the National Roard, to deliver 
the response of welcome to the address of the President General, at the 
Sixth Continental Congress, in place of Mrs. Morgan, who had been 
obliged to decline on account of ill health. 

Also, a letter from Mr. Paul A. Steele, engrosser to the National So- 
ciety was read, submitting schedule of rates for the engrossing of the 
various Daughters of the American Revolution documents. 

It was moved and carried that these rates be accepted. 

Moved to adjourn until ten o'clock Friday morning. Carried. 


Adjourned meeting was called to order on Friday, at ten o’clock a. m., 
the President General Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, presiding. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Chaplain General. 

The Corresponding Secretary General read a letter from the ‘‘ Mil- 
waukee’’ Chapter, asking if it is necessary when Chapters of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution desire to unite officially for a special 
purpose, for example, in a petition to Congress, for those Chapters to lay 
the matter or petition before the National Society as a preliminary step. 

On this point, Mrs. Brackett said: ‘‘ Madam President: It would seem 
a very unwise course to have bills of any kind sent in without our know- 
ing, at least, what is going on.’’ 

Dr. McGee moved: ‘‘ That no bill shall be presented to the Congress 
of the United States on behalf of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution unless the text of said bill has been approved 
either by the Continental Congress or the National Board.”’ 

Seconded by Mrs. Brackett. Carried. 

The letter from Mrs. Mathes, State Regent of Tennessee, on which 
action had been deferred, was again read by the Corresponding Secretary 
General. 

It was decided that a place would be given on the programme at the 
Congress for invitations and announcements. The Corresponding Sec- 
retary General was instructed to inform Mrs. Mathes that the subject 
matter of her letter would take its place on the programme and request 
that it be sent in an official way fromm the Chapter. 

A letter was read from the firm of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia, in regard to designs for shields, etc. 

Mrs. Brackett moved: ‘‘That no dealers be permitted to use the in- 
signia of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
for purposes of jewelry or shields without the consent of the National 
Board of Management or the official jewelers and stationers of the Na- 
tional Society.’’ Carried. 

It was announced that Mrs. Pope, of Kentucky, had resigned from the 
Committee on Continental Hall. 

Also an acknowledgment from the Regent of the ‘‘ Dorothy Ripley”’ 
Chapter of a Souvenir Spoon for one of its members. 
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THE REPORT OF THE HISTORIAN GENERAL was presented by submit- 
ting to the Board the newly published volume of the Lineage Book. 


The Historian General said: ‘‘ Madam President, in the preparation 


of this book I have endeavored to keep within certain limitations ; I have 
been obliged to study economy as well as beauty. There are 364 more 
names in the second volume than in the first, and there are 182 more 
than there will be in any subsequent volume. 


The President General said: ‘‘ An officer who does such work and 


does it so splendidly, requires more than a passing notice. We have 
reason to be very thankful to our Historian General.”’ 

It was moved: ‘‘ That this report be accepted with thanks.’’ Carried. 

Dr. McGee spoke in regard to the cataloguing of the books of the 
library, and asked for permission to have this done after five o’clock, as 
she can engage no person who can do the work previous to that hour. 

Mrs. Buchanan moved: ‘‘ That the Librarian General be allowed the 
privilege of having official clerical work done in Room 58, after 5 o’clock 
p-m.’’ Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General read a letter from the Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, in reply to a communication sent by the Re- 
cording Secretary General, in accordance with instructions of the Board 
to ascertain if the Daughters of the Revolution Society had taken any 
official action upon the conference on union. The letter stated that no 
action had been taken up to date. 

The report of the Finance Committee was requested. 

In the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Brackett stated that there was 
nothing to report but the reading over of the bills, which were submitted 
at the last meeting of the Executive Committee. 

REPORT OF THE PRINTING COMMITTEE.—Madam President : The fol- 
lowing orders for printing have been given during the month of De- 
cember : 

Fifty Chapter Regents’ commissions, for Vice-President General in 
Charge of Organization of Chapters ; 300 certificates of membership, for 
use of Registrars General ; 500 postals, for Business Manager of Magazine. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) HARRIET D. MITCHELL, 
Chairman. 
CAROLINE R. NAsH, 
KaTE K. HENRY, 
M. P. BUCHANAN. 
Report accepted. 


Mrs. Dickins moved: ‘‘ That one thousand additional copies of the re- 


port of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution be printed for 
distribution at the Congress, and that the title-page be, ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee on Revision of Constitution of the National Society et the 
Daughters of the American Revolution.’’ Carried. 

REPORT OF THE STATUTE BOOK COMMITTEE being called, the National 
Board of Management resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
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for hearing a digest of various reports containing resolutions and recom- 
mendations. 

After taking necessary action upon these the committee rose and re- 
ported to the Board that the Statute Book was completed and ready for 
acceptance. 

It was moved to adjourn until two o’clock p. m. Carried. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Pursuant to call, the meeting opened at two o’clock p. m., Mrs. Rose 
F. Brackett, First Vice-President General, in the chair. 

Mrs. Seymour reported 20 additional applicants for admission to the 
National Society, whose papers had been passed upon. 

Mrs. Brockett reported 7 additional names for admission to member- 
ship. 

The Recording Secretary General was instructed to cast the ballot for 
these applicants. 

REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON CONTINENTAL HALL : By request of 
this committee the Board resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
for the hearing and consideration of this report. 

At the close of an interesting conference the committee rose and re- 
ported to the Board a satisfactory report of the Sub-committee on Con- 
tinental Hall. 

Miss Johnston moved: ‘‘ That the bill submitted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Continental Hall, with the suggestions of 
the Board, be approved.’’ Carried. 

Mrs. Henry moved: ‘‘ That the Sub-Committee of Committee on Con- 
tinental Hall, National Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, ask that they be allowed to have 2,500 copies of their memorial 
to the United States Congress printed.’’ Carried. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS was presented. 

In connection with this report, it was moved and carried that the sales 
during the Congress should take place at the rooms of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Bullock moved that the balconies be opened to the public, except 

he first three rows, which are to be reserved for the alternates. 

The report of the Programme Committee was read and accepted. 

The bids for printing were submitted and a selection made. 

It was moved and carried that the report of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments be accepted. Carried. 

It was moved to adjourn until Saturday morning at ten o’clock. Carried. 


The meeting was called to order on Saturday, January 9, at ten o’clock 
a. m., the First Vice-President General, Mrs. Rose F. Brackett, presid- 
ing. 

The Recording Secretary General read from the ‘‘ Macon ’’ Chapter, of 
Georgia, a proposed amendment to the constitution in regard to open- 
ing the Continental Congress on the 19th day of October, the anniversary 
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of the battle of Yorktown, instead of the 22d February ; also, the amend- 
ment from the ‘‘St. Louis’’ Chapter relating to the fees and dues of 
members. 

Mrs. Dickins moved that these amendments be sent to the Continental 
Congress for its consideration, and made the following remarks: 

‘‘Amendments like this show two things: the first is, the great lack of 
the teaching of nationality. The Society seems to forget that each indi- 
vidual member is a member of the National Society before she becomes a 
member of a Chapter. She is a nerve, so to speak, a part of its essence- 
Without the individual, the Society could not exist. 

‘‘T find that in some localities they fail entirely to appreciate this fact. 
Last summer I attended a meeting of a Chapter when they received their 
charter. I spoke of their nationality. They did not know what that 
meant. Iasked them if they had not a national number. They replied, 
‘Yes, there is a number in the corner of my paper,’ but added that they 
did not think anything of that. Then the second lesson which they seem 
to have entirely forgotten is that the Chapters can lay their own dues. 
If the National Society is deprived of the right of saying $2 shall be the 
national dues ; that one-half shall come to the Society and the other half 
go to the Chapter, why should it say what the Chapters shall have? Say 
nothing. Collect the $2 for the National Society and let the Chapter 
take care of itself. The Chapters lay dues as they please, and the mem- 
bers pay them, or they form other Chapters. It seems to me that these 
two facts are entirely neglected when such questions come before us.” 

Mrs. Boynton said: ‘‘ It is often the fault of the Congress that the 
money is spent. They should be more careful in voting money. If this 
Society is going to lose sight of its national character it will soon go to 
pieces.’’ 

Mrs. Hill: ‘‘One argument that is usually made in favor of the reduc- 
tion of dues is the camparison that is made between our Society and the 
Sons of the American Revolution. It should be remembered that ours 
is a national society and we have no State organizations. The initiation 
fees and annual dues vary for the Sons in different States, and they pay 
their State registrar a specified sum for every paper that is passed upon. 
Thus they pay a large proportion of money for their State society, and on 
that account a limited sum for the national society. They fail to realize 
that we have no State organizations.”’ 

Dr. McGee: ‘‘I should like to impress upon the Congress the fact that 
Congress is not the Congress of Chapters, but the representative of the 
National Society ; it is simply a legislative body of the National Society 
or acting body, and not a conference between Chapters.”’ 

Miss Wilbur: ‘‘ Congress should remember that we endeavor to honor 
individuals in the Society, and our strength lies in binding them ‘to- 
gether, not in the radiating influence from the various Chapters.”’ 

The Treasurer General submitted the following statistics : The amount 
of the current fund November 1, 1895, was $7,531.61; November 1, 1896, 
$11,256.33, being an increase of $3,724.72. The amount received for 
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dues alone for the year ending November 1, 1896, was $13,924. If fifty 
cents had been received instead of one dollar, the amount would have 
been $6,962, making a deficit for the year of $3,237.28. 

The expenses for the year ending November 1, 1896, have been $17,- 
491.37, of which $10,032.29 are current expenses, making an average of 
$836.02 per month for current expenses, or an average of $1,457.61 per 
month for all expenses. The latter amount includes expenses of Con- 
gress, Magazine, Lineage Book, Directory, and various other items or- 
dered by the Congress. 

Mrs. Hill moved that Dr. McGee be authorized to write an article for 
the Magazine in regard to the expenditure of money, and incorporate 
these figures. Carried. 

Mrs. Allen asked to amend the motion made by Mrs. Dickins in re- 
gard to referring the amendment offered by the ‘St. Louis’? Chapter to 
the consideration of the Congress, by the following resolution: ‘ That 
the Board does not feel that the amendment proposed is, at present, ex- 
pedient.”’ 

Miss Johnston amended this amendment by omitting the words “ at 
present.’’ Carried as amended by a rising vote. 

Mrs. Buchanan moved: ‘‘ That the amendment proposed by the ‘‘ Ma- 
con,’’ Georgia, Chapter be approved.’’ Motion lost. 

Dr. McGee objected to the consideration of these amendments, stating 
that her objection was to any formal disapproval. 

It was moved and carried to go into a Committee of the Whole. 

After much discussion, the Committee of the Whole rose, reported 
progress, and it was moved to adjourn until two o’clocx. Carried. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at two p. m., the First Vice-President 
General, Mrs. Rose F. Brackett, presiding. 

Mrs. Dickins moved the reconsideration of the rejection by the Board 
of the amendment offered by Mrs. Shields. Carried as amended by Miss 
Johnston. 

Dr. McGee moved to amend the amendment offered by the ‘ St. 
Louis ’’ Chapter by striking out % and substituting $1.25; striking out 
3 and substituting $15.00; striking out $1.25 and substituting $1.75 ; 
striking out % and substituting 4%. 

This amendment to the amendment was accepted by the National 
Board of Management. 

It was moved to reconsider ‘the motion on the ‘‘ Macon’’ Chapter. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Boynton moved: ‘‘ That the Board approve of the presentation 
of the matter of all offered amendments to the Congress.’’ Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General moved that there be a meeting of 
the National Board for the 25th of January. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General presented the matter of the ‘‘ Albe- 
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marle’’ Chapter, stating the facts in regard to the two charters that had 
been held by this Chapter, as given by the Chapter officers, and asked 
the Board, owing to the peculiar circumstances connected therewith, to 
legalize the one dated June 4, 1892. 

Mrs. Allen moved : ‘‘That the Board legalize the charter issued to the 
‘Albemarle’ Chapter, of Charlottesville, Virginia, in June, 1892, with 
such additions as have been designated by the Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral.’’? Carried. 

Mrs. Buchanan offered the following resolution: WHEREAS, It is im- 
portant that all committee work ordered by the President General, or 
by the National Board of Management, shall be promptly and intellit 
gently executed; Resolved, That when any member of a committee 
fails to attend the meetings of such committee, and shall fail to respond 
after three successive notices, in shall then be the duty of the chairman 
to report the fact to the National Board of Management, who shall take 
action in the matter.’’ Carried. 

Dr. McGee moved: ‘‘That tke President General appoint a special 
committee of three to formulate resolutions for the government and guid- 
ance of committees, in accordance with the usage of the Board, the report 
to be made at the February meeting.’’ Carried. 

Mrs. Buchanan moved: ‘‘ The Committee on Revolutionary Relics be 
requested to compile a list of all relics which have been donated to the 
National Society from October, 1890, to January, 1897, and report the 
same to the February Board meeting, together with the articles now in 
hand.’’ Carried. 

The Treasurer General asked permission to close the books on the 15th 
of February, as was usually done. This was granted. Also, requested 
permission for the purchase of a new cash book and another small table. 
The Recording Secretary General moved that these requests be complied 
with. Carried. 

Mrs. Seymour presented the names of four applicants, and the Record- 
ing Secretary General was instructed to cast the ballot for these persons. 

The Board went into a Committee of the Whole for the consideration 
of several matters. After rising and reporting progress to the Board it 
was moved and carried to adjourn until January 25. 

(Signed) CHARLOTTE EMERSON MAIN, 
Recording Secretary General. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the National Board of Management was held on 
Monday, January 25. 

The meeting was opened at ten o’clock a. m., the First Vice-President 
General, Mrs. Rose F. Brackett, presiding. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General, at the opening of the session, 
the ladies joined with the presiding officer in the recitation of the Lord’s 


prayer. 
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Members present: Mrs. Hichborn, Mrs. Dennison, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. 
Henry, Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. Keim, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. Buchannan; Mrs. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Foote, Mrs. Bullock, Mrs. Main, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, Mrs. Brockett, Mrs. Draper, Miss Johnston, Miss Wilbur, Dr. Mc- 
Gee, Miss Miller. 

The meeting having been called for the purpose of the admission of 
new members, previous to the Continental Congress, the reports of the 
Registrars General were first given. 

Mrs. Seymour reported 305 applicants whose papers had been verified 
and were ready for acceptance by the National Board. 

Mrs. Brockett reported 222 papers examined and approved, awaiting 
the action of the Board. 

The names of these applicants being read, the Recording Secretary 
General was instructed to cast the ballot for their admission to the Na- 
tional Society. 

Mrs. Brockett requested of the Board permission to declare the num- 
bers 811 and 1554 vacant, explaining the reason therefor. 

It was moved and carried that these numbers be declared vacant. 

Mrs. Draper requested that the number 6639 be given to Mrs. Kate 
E. Putman, explaining that the papers of this lady had not been filed 
at the proper time, and that this number was vacant and could be given 
her. 

Mrs. Draper’also explained to the Board the reason why these papers 
had been overlooked, the statement being perfectly satisfactory. 

Mrs. Brockett also stated that in the search of papers bearing upon 
the settlement of the disputed claim to number 48, in which she was as- 
sisted by the Corresponding Secretary General, they had found a number 
of application papers which appeared somewhat irregular, citing that of 
a‘lady whose dues had been paid, but who, apparently, had not been 
properly elected by the National Society. 

Mrs. Seymour moved that a committee be appointed to examine these 
papers belonging to the early days of the Society and report at the Feb- 
ruary meeting. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General asked for a ruling of the Board as to 
the State Regents being allowed to have alternates at the Continental 
Congress. 

After some discussion on this subject, Dr. McGee moved: “ That 
whereas the election of alternates for National Officers and State Regents 
is not provided for in our constitution and whereas the District laws do not 
permit voting by proxy (or appointment by alternates), therefore alter- 
nates for National Officers and State Regents are not permissible.’’ 
Carried. 

The matter of the Statute Book was brought up and Mrs. Nash moved 
‘‘ That fifty-five copies of the Statute Book be printed.’’ Carried. 

Mrs. Buchanan moved: “‘ That the Statute Book be brought to the 
latest possible date.’’ Carried. 
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Mrs. Brockett moved: ‘‘ That the final report of the Statute Committee 
be deferred until the February meeting.’’ Carried. 

The chairman of the Committee on Statute Book moved: ‘‘ That the 
printing of the Statute Book be referred to the chairman of the Printing 
Committee.”’ Carried. 

Miss Miller called the attention of the Board to the fact that the sala- 
ries of the clerks would soon be due, and desired to know if she, as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, would be authorized to approve the pay 
roll giving the Curator her salary for the full month during her illness. 

Miss Johnston moved: ‘‘ That the salary of the Curator bepaid for this 
month.’’ Carried. 

The Corresponding Secretary General read a letter from Meriden, 
Connecticut, in regard to the eligibility of a young girl for admission to 
the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, asking if 
the fact of her having been a member of the Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution would entitle her to admission to the National 
Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary General was instructed to reply that new 
papers must be filed and this applicant enter the National Society in the 
regular order. 

Also an invitation from the ‘‘ Martha Washington’ Chapter, of the 
District, toa meeting of that Chapter, to be held at the Riggs House, on 
January 26, 1897. 

Also, a letter from John C. Nevins, of New York, asking permission 
to sell, during the Continental Congress, fac-similes of General Washing- 
ton’s sword. 

The Corresponding Secretary General was instructed to answer in ac- 
cordance with the action of the Board, that there will be no sales made 
at the Opera House during the time of the Congress. 

The Chair spoke of the sum of money that was voted at the last meet- 
ing of the Board, to place in the hands of the House Committee, and 
requested that the amount should now be decided upon. 

It was moved and seconded: ‘‘ That $25.00 be placed in the hands of 
the House Committee.’’ Carried. 

The programme for the Continental Congress was discussed, and the 
following resolutions were offered: 

Mrs. Brockett moved: ‘‘ That the Society of the Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution be given two hours on Monday, February 22, 1897, from 
two until four p. m.’’ Carried. 

Dr. McGee moved that the programme read: ‘‘ Celebration of the 
Day, two to four, p. m., by the Children of the: American Revolution ”’ 
(See special programme). ‘‘ Address of Mrs. Lothrop, President, Na- 
tional Society, Children of the American Revolution.”’ Carried. 

Miss Wilbur presented a request from the Music Committee. _ 

Mrs. Brockett moved: ‘‘ That the request of the chairman of the Music 
Committee be granted.”’ Carried. 

It was moved and carried to adjourn until two o’clock,p.’m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at two p. m., the First Vice-President 
General, Mrs. Rose F. Brackett, presiding. 

The report of the Vice-President General in Charge of Organization 
was given, as follows: 

REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL IN CHARGE OF ORGANIZATION 
OF CHAPTERS: Appointments of Chapter Regents by State Regents have 
been made as follows: Miss Anna M. Whitwell, Fort Plain, New York ; 
Mrs. Eliza Flora Marvin Bassett, Walton, New York; Mrs. Chas. Alden, 
Troy, New York; Mrs. Mary Adelia Ward, Belmont, New York; Mrs. 
Wm. B. Sloan, Oswego, New York; Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bell, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Mrs. Zella Kenyon Mix, Mishawaka, Indiana. The Vice-Presi- 
dent General in Charge of Organization nominates Mrs. H. B. Judd for 
Chapter Regent of Honolulu, Hawaii, and Miss Mary Bell Scott Uda, in 
Naples, Italy. 

Organization of Chapters: ‘‘ Lycoming’’ Chapter in Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, was organized December g, 1896; ‘‘ Hannah Caldwell ’’ 
Chapter, in Davenport, Iowa; ‘‘ William Ellery’? Chapter, Newport, 
Rhode Island, October 27, 1896; ‘‘Phebe Greene Ward’’ Chapter, West- 
erly, Rhode Island, November 12, 1896; ‘‘ Rebecca Bryan Boone ’’ Chap- 
ter, Newport, Kentucky, January 9, 1897; ‘‘ Burlington’’ Chapter, Iowa ; 
‘Baron Steuben’’ Chapter, Bath, New York, January 16, 1897. 

The resignations of Mrs. Mary H. Gridley, Chapter Regent in Victor, 
Iowa, and Miss Lillian Cantrell Bay, in Hot Springs, Arkansas, have been 
received. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) JENNIE FRANKLIN HICHBORN, 
Vice-President General of Organization. 


Mrs. Hichborn read a letter from a State Regent, inquiring if dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress must be instructed as to how they 
shall vote, and asked for instructions from the Board in replying to this 
letter. 

The Board directed that the answer should state, substantially, that 
Chapters may instruct their delegates as to voting, &c., if they so desire, 
in which case it would be the duty of the delegate to so vote, even 
though contrary to her convictions. 

Dr. McGee called the attention of the Board to the circular recently 
issued in regard to the amendments offered by the ‘St. Louis’? Chap- 
ter and the Chapter at Macon, Georgia, stating that she considered there 
had been anerror in the manner in which fer amendment to the St. 
Louis amendment had been presented in these circulars. She asked 
permission of the Board to have another circular issued. This was 
granted. 

Miss Wilbur offered to have these circulars mimeographed, which was 
accepted by the Board. 
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The Chair being requested to appoint a committee to go over the old 
application papers in the office, named the following: Mrs. Dennison, 
chairman; Mrs. Nash, and Miss Wilbur. 

It was moved and carried to adjourn until February 4. 

Respectfully submitted, CHARLOTTE:EMERSON MAIN, 
Recording Secretary General, N. S., D. A. R. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER GENERAL, D. A. R., 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1897. 


RECEIPTS. 
if Annual dues ($2,254, less $107 refunded),. . . . . . 2,147 00 
Interest on Government bonds, .......... 30 00 
| Commission on Souvenir Spoons, ......... 16 85 
Magazine Account. 
Received for December and January, . . . $522 58 
Paid. 
} Salary of Editor, .... . 33 
'¥ Salary of Business Manager,. . . 50 00 
4 Binding one volume, .. . . I 25 
' Incidental expenses, ...... 18 03 
490 
32 50 
3,186 67 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
r Lineage Book, Vol. LI. and III. 
. $638 00 
Clerical services, compiling Vol. 
—-— $805 
Souvenir Spoons to Daughters of Patriots, .... . 16 70 
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Current Expenses. 
Engrossing 12 charters, .... . 
Engrossing 50 commissions, 
Engrossing 897 certificates, 
Stamping 23 boxes stationery, 
2,000 postals for Registrars General, 
2,000 notification cards,. ..... 
Printing 50 commissions,... . . 
500 Postals for Curator,. ..... 


Clerical Services. 
Stenographer for President General, 20 00 


Additional services for Recording 
Secretary General,. ...... 50 00 


Clerical service for Registrars Gen- 


Clerical service for Treasurer Gen- 

Clerical service on card catalogue, 50 00 
Clerical service on record books,. 50 00 

Postage for State Regents. 
South Caroling, .. 6 20 
7 25 


Postage and Incidentals for Active 
Officers. 

Recording Secretary General,. . . $10 00 

Corresponding Secretary General,. 15 00 


Historian General,........ 5 00 
RegistrarsGeneral,. . . . . cee 
Treasurer General,. ...... 3899 


$100 oo 
Yo 00 
6 00 
5 00 
89 70 
9 20 
5 16 
12 25 
7 5° 
3 25 
6 50 
7 5° 


503 5° 


78 99 


883 40 
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Expenses Incident to Sixth Conti- 
nental Congress. 


2,000 railroad circulars,? $7 85 
Postage and incidentals for Chairman Pro- 

gramme . II 52 
Incidental expenses Chairman House Com- 

Mages tor Pages). 2 50 
Rosettes ($40, less receipts, $28.80),. .... 


PERMANENT FUND. 


Cash in bank, January 1, 1897, ......-+++.. 
Interest on Government bonds, .......... 
Life Membership Fees. 

Mrs. F. H. Aldrich, through Continental 

Chapter (District of Columbia),. ... . 12 50 
Mrs. George F. Aldrich, through Continen- 

tal Chapter (District of Columbia), . . . 12 50 
Mrs. Mary O’H. Spring, throngh Pittsburg 

Mrs. Emma V. Adams, through Pittsburg 

Miss Matilda W. Denny, through Pittsburg 

Mrs. M. C. McKee, through New York City 

Mrs. Charles E. Longley, through Paw- 

Mrs. J. H. McBride, through Western Re- 

Mrs. Charles H. Bond, through Paul Revese 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Chester, through Phebe 

Greene Ward Chapter, ........-. 12 50 
Mrs. George S. Hale, through Liberty Tree 

Miss Fannie Shaffenberg, through Chicago 


51 27 
II 20 
1,747 07 


$4,017 95 


$483 00 

70 @ \ 

| 
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Mrs. William M. Knight, through Chicago 


Miss Phebe L. Copp, through Heber Allen 
Mrs. Herman L. Riggs, through Irondequoit 
Mrs. Eliza S. M. Smith, through Nathan 
Mrs. de la Merllail, through Pittsburg 
Miss Alice L. Scaife, through Pittsburg 
Miss Lois E. Scaife, through Pittsburg 
Mrs. Mary K. Leighton, Boston, Massachu- 
262 50 
Contributions to Continental Hall 
Fund since January 1, 1897. 
Nathaniel Massie Chapter, Ohio, .... . 15 00 
Nathan Hale Chapter, Minnesota, 10 00 
Delaware County Chapter, Pennsylvania, . 13 50 
Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, Connecticut, . 25 00 
Mrs. Mary Sawyer Foote, through Mary 
Washington Chapter, District of Colum- 
Through Chicago Chapter : 
J. T. ...... 50 00 
Mrs. H. A. Bogardus,. ...... 5 00 
Mrs. M. N. Burchard, ...... I 00 
72 00 
Dolly Madison Chapter, District of Colum- 
Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Washington, D. C., Io 00 
175 50 
TOTAL ASSETS. 
Current Fund. 
Invested in United States Government 


$13,100 83 
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I,OII 00 
2,816 42 
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Permanent Fund. 
Cash in bank, $2,816 42 
Permanent investments,. . . 
Less Johnson note redeemed, 


Respectfully submitted, BELL M. DRAPER, 
February 4, 1897. Treasurer General. 


Since making up the report for January additional contributions to 
the Continental Hall Fund have been received as fo:lows: 
Mrs. S. V. White, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Green Mountain Chapter, Vermont, 
Dolly Madison Chapter, District of Columbia, 
And a life membership fee from Mrs. S. N. Jackson, Philadelphia, 


Through a mistake of the copyist the ‘‘Johnson note’? redeemed in 
June, 1896, was not deducted from the Permanent Investments in the Oc- 
tober report, and this error has been repeated in successive reports until 
now, although the books show a complete record of the transaction. 


ERRATA. 


Page 212, volume VIII, after line 4, add: Freight and cart- 
age on Magazine numbers, $1.55 ; omitted from printed report. 
Page 232, line 13, after ‘‘ granted ’’ add report accepted. 


if 

| 

——— 8,143 47 

————— 10,959 89 


